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EQUITABLE  Elecatinal Shand Samonines 
PROTECTS THESE TRIPLETS 


This picture of Bonnie, Bryan and Barbara Wiblhite, triplet children of 
Mr. and Mrs. Lee Wilhite of Bakersfield, Cal., was taken on the first day 
they started for school. Mrs. Wilhite was a schoolteacher before her 
marriage and both she and her husband have a keen appreciation of the 
value of education in the world today. To safeguard this little trio during 
their growing up days, and with a longer look forward to the time when 
they will presumably be ready for college, their proud parents some 
months ago took out an Equitable Endowment Policy as a means of 
making financial provision for them. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY © 
for all ACACIA FIELD MEN! 


Each year the demand has been growing stronger 
from life insurance field men throughout the 
land for the benefits of Social Security. 


As usual, Acacia Mutual leads. Every Acacia 
field man is now eligible for the benefits of the 
Old Age and Survivorship Provisions of the 
Social Security Act. With President Mont- 
gomery’s recent announcement of this sensa- 
tional step, the Acacia Mutual becomes the first 
and only company to make Social Security avail- 
able to all of its field men, who write ordinary 
business exclusively. 


In establishing its field men as regular em- 
ployees, the company gladly accepts the respon- 
sibilities which this new relationship entails, 
and gives to them all the privileges and advan- 
tages which other employees receive. 


Twenty-one years ago, President Montgomery 
pioneered Acacia Mutual’s_ revolutionary 
monthly income agency contract, the contract 


that other companies are trying to imitate to- 
day. Acacia Mutual’s contract already pro- 
vides, in addition to the standard first year 
commissions : 


1. An ever-increasing monthly salary based on 
amount of business in force—guaranteed not 
for a “limited number of years” but for life. 
There is no “income ceiling” under Acacia’s 
contract. 

. Generous twice a year bonuses for the pro- 
duction of quality business. 
A substantial reduction in quality produc- 
tion requirements at age 60 and another at 
age 65, with continuation of full monthly 
income. 
Liberal disability and death benefits. 

. A generous voluntary retirement plan in 
which Acacia Mutual matches, dollar for 
dollar, the deposits of the field man. 


...and now Social Security too! 


There is no other agency contract that enables a man to earn a good income 
today and to build so soundly and surely for the future. With this contract, 
and with the many outstanding advantages offered by the Acacia Mutual, 
it is easy to understand why Acacia field men are so happy and successful. 


ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: Washington 1, D.C. 
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SPEED! SPEED! SPEED! so urgently needed in Accurate Figure Work a 


is produced by this amazing Calculator. Set both factors of any calculation i 

... touch ONE KEY .. . and presto, the answer appears without effort on f 

the part of operator. FRIDEN Fully Automatic Calculators are Available fe 

when applications to obtain deliveries have been approved by the War Pro- : 

duction Board. Telephone or write your local Fridén Representative for a 

complete information. . 

id 

: FRIDEN Mechanical and Instructional Service is available in a 


approximately 250 Company controlled Sales Agencies through- a 
out the United States and Canada. 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CoO., INC. | « 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND PLANT + SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 
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ON THE HORIZON 


éy LEON GILBERT SIMON 





See Here, Private Property 


less man possessed the most. The heroes of those 

times were the original gangsters whose posses- 
sions were in proportion to their stealings. The 
greater the rascal, the greater the wealth. To the 
mightiest went the fruits of victory. Might made 
right. As in all things, time corrects the evil. Men 
eventually decided that life would be better if the 
individual’s right to property was made inviolate. 
And so, property rights came into being. The right 
to hold and keep property was guaranteed by law 
and has been sometimes regarded as a sacred right. 
But now we are facing a life whose economy is be- 
ing threatened by the abuse of property rights which 
at times have been used against the interests of the 
public welfare. The “sacred” right of ownership 
frequently becomes a menace. 

In our democratic form of government we are 
brought up under the philosophy of free enterprise 
and most of us believe it means unlimited freedom 
to do what we please. I have the right to walk down 
the street unmolested, but I do not possess the right 
to push another fellow off the pavement because he 
is standing in my way. Free enterprise has its limita- 
tions, for in a society where we live in close quarters 
we must give up certain rights to make life more 
enjoyable. Otherwise chaos would result. 

In the City Hall of Dublin there is a statue of 
Thomas Drummond and at the base is carved a phrase 
which made him famous, “Property has its duties as 
well as its rights.” That just about expresses it. 
Emphasis is placed on duties. Too many people con- 
sider the rights of property superior to its duties, 
which in turn produces social disturbances. 

One of the major causes of unrest among a popula- 
tion is the great accumulation of property by the 
few. Accumulation by itself doesn’t cause the trouble, 
but it is used frequently against the public good. Of 
course, one of the cures is heavy taxation. When 
property is handed down from one generation to an- 
other it comes into the hands of new owners who 
did nothing of a creative nature to acquire it. In 
such cases we find an association of wealth with social 
idlers, The inheritance tax on property has a great 
social significance. It reduces the inheritance of those 
who took no part in its creation. The inheritance tax is 
a leveller but not great enough in its scope or power- 
ful enough in its effect. The British have a better 
concept of the proper measure of taxing inherited 
wealth. Their tax rate far exceeds ours. 

Given too much property, man acquires too much 
power which is. frequently used ruthlessly against his 
fellow men. Some of the great fortunes made in this 


I* the early days of feudalism, the strong and ruth- 


country speak for themselves. Some of the “high” 
financiers of the Gay Nineties were the most ruth- 
less men in the history of finance. Reading biog- 
raphies of these men and how they acquired their 
wealth makes interesting reading, if not very pleasant. 
Some of their methods would make any form of mod- 
ern banditry quite tame by comparison. And to make 
it worse, the great fortunes were acquired before the 
days of income or inheritance taxation. So that 
everything they acquired they kept and no questions 
were asked. If occasionally they were attacked by 
outsiders they hid behind their right to hold property. 
That, they insisted, was a sacred right. Suddenly 
they became vested with reverence: for free enter- 
prise. But free enterprise as they practiced it meant 
freedom to exploit their fellow men. Gradually cor- 
rective measures were imposed by new laws to obviate 
the abuse of power which property rights and free 
enterprise have brought with them. The fault lies 
not in correction, but in the fact that there is such 
a great lag between the abuse and the correction. 
It takes many years of social unfolding before society 
sees the mistakes of the past and acts to prevent a 
repetition of former abuses. Progress is slow. It 
lacks speed and passion. As Webster said, “The 
march of civilization is slow and intrepid like that 
of a jackass being pushed to a peck of oats.” 

Out of the feudalistic past, property rights came 
into being. The new order was better than the old. 
But property rights began to conflict with human 
rights and this generation is a witness to that 
struggle. We see how one may use property to the 
detriment of his fellow being. That is the great 
problem that must be settled by us or the next genera- 
tion. We must limit property rights. We must come 
face to face with the social intruder and say “See 
here, Private Property, how far do you expect to 
go?” 

The more we scan the horizon of history, the more 
it becomes apparent that all abuses of public welfare 
are eventually corrected. I optimistically hope and 
believe that we are coming into a new realization 
of the rights of property. Our new concept will be 
an outgrowth of our experience in the struggle of 
Human rights versus Property rights. I believe that 
our new philosophy will be based upon the funda- 
mental idea that one will not be allowed to enjoy the 
ownership of property if that ownership produces 
bad social consequences. Human rights must take 
precedence over property rights. That will be a 
great step forward in the march of civilization when 
it is finally accomplished. 
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VARIETY PUTS PUNCH 
IN 
AGENCY MEETINGS 


In our issue last month, we offered you 

thirty-nine suggestions for better agency 

meetings. We now indicate, via practical 

examples, how showmanship can be used 

to get variety in types of meetings held and 
programs presented. 


OU, gentle reader, may not 

realize it all the time, but 

when you buy a paper you 
don’t buy a paper at all, you buy 
You don’t buy glasses, you 
buy vision. You don’t buy circus 
tickets, you buy thrills. You don’t 
buy awnings, you buy shade. Vis- 
ualizing the end-use of a purchase 
can make good use of showmanship, 
and this same principle can and 
should be employed in the agency 
meeting that aims to train agents 
to talk about the end-use of their 
product or service. 

How far should you go? There’s 
only one place for showmanship to 
stop, and that is when it ceases to 
pay its way. On the psychological 
side, you can make use of such 
factors as arrangement, conflict 
(the underlying principle of ’most 
all drama), contrast, curiosity, dis- 
arrangement, emotion, extremes, 
fashions, humor, mystery, realism, 
restraint, timeliness, vanity and va- 
riety. On the physical side, you may 
enlist the aid of authority, beauty, 
color, conflict, energy, cost, light, 
magic, motion, names, personality, 
pictures, sex, smell, sound or sym- 
bolism. This list is almost end- 
less; there are plenty of possibili- 
ties to tap. But you’ve got to tap 
them—they won’t tap themselves. 

It is entirely possible to have an 
occasional “extraordinary” meet- 
ing minus the manager. Here the 
agents would meet for half an hour 
alone by themselves, with the man- 
ager joining them for the last half 
ot the meeting. When such a plan 
is used, the manager nevertheless 
exercises remote control through 
an agency executive committee of 
two or three men properly chosen 
in advance. 

A Southern agency holds regular 
meetings of their “Monday Night- 
ers.” The first-year men meet by 
themselves every week, when they 
dine, debate their problems and re- 
cite experiences. Their officers are 
changed every three months, to 
give them practice in conducting 
meetings and to get them to take 
responsibility for organization 
plans. 

Another case 


news. 


where meetings 
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By KeENtLwortH H. Matruus 


are sometimes held without the 
presence of the manager, take 
place where the old guard meet by 
themselves. In one agency where 
this plan is in effect, there is one 
rule, and one rule only: Every dis- 
cussion must be directed toward 
the goal of increased production. 
Stressing attendance at the meet- 
ing as a privilege is good “psycho.” 


The author of 
this article, 
from a recent 
photo. 


Make it hard to get into and its 
value rises at once. This might be 
done by charging a nominal fee, 
as for a special course of lectures; 
requiring a certain minimum pro- 
duction; having men fill out an en- 
rollment card; or requiring certain 
cooperation and follow through. 
Often a gift surprise meeting 
will snap the men out of it, say at 
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Christmas, On an anniversary or at 
the end of a certain period or 
season, When each man receives a 
gift, picked for pertinency. For 
example, a man who is habitually 
late would receive an alarm clock. 
It’s taken as a joke and in good 


spirit, but a moral has_ been 
stressed, nonetheless. 
A -telephone hook-up meeting 


may be held, with direct hooked-up 
calls going to each agent in his 
home. This plan is an especially 
yood means of reaching those men 
in outlying territory. The cost is 
nominal, the novelty is great. 

Sometimes, too, you can have a 
woman’s meeting, where the wives 
are invited to a luncheon, a tea or 
a banquet. 

Showmanship can also be at- 
tained via locale. When an agency 
‘ operates in several nearby cities or 
towns, the locale of the meeting can 
be alternated. Or you can meet at 
a prominent club, at a local Uni- 
versity, at the manager’s home or 

-get this—possibly once at an or- 
phans’ home! 


Kinds of Programs 


It is sad but true, that most man- 
agers think of the old demonstra- 
tion, and this only, when they want 
to pep up a meeting and make it 
interesting. The demonstration 
tells how and shows_ how; it’s 
mighty good, but there are other 
devices you can use, too. 

For instance, did you ever con- 
duct a mock trial, where positive 
and negative “testimony” is given 
before a black-robed “judge”? Use 
it, perhaps, to accuse and convict 
an agent of shortcomings or points 
of superiority. 

Much can be learned from one’s 
associates. The agent reports his 
sales of the week, tells how he got 





_ his prospects in the first place, 





ee the approach and sales, over- 
came objections, and so forth. The 


manager compliments for good 
points, and draws a moral for 
others. 


The pass-the-hat idea sometimes 
works out well. Let the men write 
out questions, which are placed in 
a hat, and the manager draws them 
out, one by one. He then calls on 
the agent who. in his opinion, is 
best qualified to talk on that par- 
ticular subject. 

Once tried. never foreotten-—that’s 
how you will feel about dramati- 
zations. So much mav be done with 
this device, and its possibilities for 
any type of business are so un- 





) limited, that once you’ve tried it in 
Place of boring speeches and 


“papers,” you will never be content 
to rely entirely on the old methods. 
Playlets are dramatic, and they are 
easy to listen to. 

In staging dramatizations, scripts 
must be carefully prepared, and 
memorized first, before any action 
is introduced. For coaching, the 
services of an outsider are to be 
preferred, although a member of 
the agency may be drafted, if he is 
properly qualified. Rehearsing 
should be frequent, and_ there 
should be a final dress rehearsal. 


Choice of Subjects 


Among subjects for dramatiza- 
tion are prospecting, approach, in- 
terview, closing, objections, motiva- 
tion, historical, time control and 
records, comparisons. These may 
be dramatized through more than 
the mere conventional “playlet,” by 
utilizing the technique of a debate, 


burlesque, ridicule, allegories, 
wrong way vs. right way, and 
comedy relief. 

Posters and charts, especially 


when interpreted by a speaker, give 
eve appeal as well! as ear appeal. 

Or you could pass out to each 
man a blank check, filled out for an 
amount of the first prize, but with- 
out your signature. Announce that 
the checks will be properly signed 
when won. 

For a really startling stunt, an- 
nounce in advance that you or one 
of your leading agents will attempt 
to make an actual sale at the meet- 
ing. Possibly this might take the 
form of telephoning for a definite 
appointment, or you could sell the 
men present on the idea of taking 
up a small collection to buy a birth- 
day present for a gir! in the office, 
to send a remembrance gift to a 
fighting man, etc. In either event, 
you really have “sold” something. 
even if only an idea. It really was 
a sale, wasn’t it? 

Pantomimes, acted out by one or 
two or three persons at the side of 
the stage or platform, illustrate 
different points in the message of 
the speaker. 

Photostats, especially giant blow- 
ups, of checks and letters and claim 
settlements. add _ definiteness to 
your remarks. 

The seriatim method is com- 
paratively little used. Under this 
plan, there is outlined a picture of 
the prospect, and agent A makes 
the approach, agent B takes over 
for the presentation, and agent C 


makes the close or delivers the 
policy. 
The old-fashioned question-box 


can be used, and matters of general 





Using Showmanship 
Psychological Factors 
Physical Factors 


Variety in Types 
Of Meetings 


Minus the Manager 
Monday Nighters 
Old Guard 
Privilege idea 

Gift Surprise 
Telephone Hookup 
Women 

Locale 


Variety in Programs 
For Meetings 


Demonstration 
Mock Trial 
Associates 
Dramatizations 
Script 
Coaching 
Rehearsals 
Subjects 
Methods 
Posters or Charts 
Blank Checks 
Actual Sale 
Pantomime 
Photostats and Blow-ups 
Seriatim 
Question Box 
Seminar 
Clinic 
Questionnaires 
Book Mention 
Spelling Bee 


Conclusion 


Three Avenues for Variety 
Six Simple Steps 











interest dropped therein can be dis- 
cussed in open meeting. 

The seminar method is somewhat 
related to the discussion method, 
but goes into greater detail, and 
usually with a smaller group. 


Group Analysis 


The clinic method enables one 
agent or one situation to become a 
guinea pig for analysis by a group, 
who collectively or individually toss 
the theoretical microscope in all di- 
rections. 

By using confidential question- 
naires, you can let agents grade 
each other—anonymously, of course 
on personal characteristics and 
selling ability. 

Magazine and book meetings can 
be held, where each agent discusses 
some item in a book, or from a 
magazine article, given him a few 
days before the meeting by the 
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manager, or one which he himself 
has dug up. 

The old-fashioned question-and- 
answer spelling bee can be run off 
something like this: Choose a 
topic, number each agent and put 
all odd-numbered men on one side, 
even-numbered on the other. The 
manager then asks questions, first 
of one side and then of the other, 
and, as a man fails to give the cor- 
rect answer, he must sit down. The 
one man who lasts longest, natural- 
ly wins for his side. 

Variety, or change of pace, can 
be injected in three main direc- 
tions; by calling a recess; variety 
of speakers; or change of topics or 
mode of presentations. 

No matter what devise is used, 
keep the situation in hand. Here 
are a few simple steps to keep it 
on the track: (a) What is the 
situation or problem? (b) What 
are the possibilities of action? (c) 
Which of these warrant further ac- 
tion? (d) What testimony, experi- 
ence or other information has a 
bearing on the matter? (e) How 
can the group put these ideas to 
work? and (f) Give those present a 
chance to tell how they expect to 
use the conclusion arrived at. 

There have been lots and lots of 
agency meetings that were dreary 
and dull. A lot of them are still 
that way. 

But they needn’t be. 
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You’ve Got to Show Them 


To Sell Them 


Do You Make a Definite Proposi- 
tion? “Perhaps you would be in- 
terested in our special socks on sale 
today,” says the clerk after you 
complete the purchase of a new 
shirt. And because they are really 
a bargain or because his remark 
has reminded you that your socks 
are running low, you make an addi- 
tional, uncontemplated purchase. If 
the clerk had not suggested it to 
you, you would probably have 
walked right past the sock counter 
and never stopped, because with the 
sweaters, ties, and other things dis- 
played on that same counter, you’d 
have never thought to single out 
socks. But the clerk did; and he 
made a sale. 

The life insurance man does well 
to remember the value of concen- 
trating on a particular suggestion 
in the interview. He has many 
policies to offer, but that fact alone 
doesn’t make a man want to buy. 
You must do the selecting for him. 
If you do not, his attention will be 
spread thin over all the colorful 
“merchandise” you lay before him 
—, so thin that he will never make 
a choice because the variety of 
goods is so great he cannot pause 
long enough to consider any one 
thoroughly enough to make a pur- 
chase. 


Do You Get Consent on a Major 
Point After Making a _ Definite 
Proposition? Do not offer the pros- 
pect all the pills in your. medicine 
kit. Diagnose his case as an able 
physician would do, and then give 
him the policy that will cure his 
financial ills. He is the patient; 
you are the doctor. Don’t ask him 
what he needs. If you yourself are 
convinced that your prescription is 
the medicine he needs and he still 
hesitates when you try to close, 
swing around and approach him 
from another angle: “Well, you do 
want the money to retire on at 65, 
don’t you?” 

In other words, don’t insist on 
his deciding on the policy or poli- 
cies as such; it isn’t the policy that 
matters; that’s only a means to an 
end. The major thing is whether 
or not he really wants to solve the 
financial problems that confront 
him or will confront his family 
without him. Get him to decide 
that major issue, and the details of 
the close will take care of them- 
selves. It will be easier for him to 
say “yes” to your method of solving 
his problems than to say “yes” to 
the plan itself.—‘The Holicca Re- 
view” published by the Home Life 
Insurance Company of America, 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


Your Own Sales Contest 
Starts Today 

Every day is a sales contest, and 
you are in it. Whether you are 
aware of the contest or not, you are 
making a record in it, and the re- 
sults of every work day are being 
marked up alongside your name. 

Whether you’re conscious of this 
or not, the truth is that your day’s 
work is to be scrutinized with every 
bit of the interest that the day- 
by-day record is in a sales con- 
test; your efforts for each day are 
to be reviewed and weighed by the 
most inexorable judges in the world 
—you and every member of your 
family. ‘ 

Your record today is competing 
against the records you made last 
year, last month, last week, yester- 
day. The extent to which you win 
today is measured by the records 
you set in the past—not by the ac- 
complishments of other men. Their 
work is not your work; their suc- 
cess or failure are not indicative of 
what you yourself can do in that 
greatest contest you will ever be in 
—Your Own Sales Contest.—From 
an article in “Policysales,” pub- 
lished by the Bankers National Life 
Insurance Company of Montclair. 
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- «+ NEW PERSPECTIVES | 





PROVISION OF A FRAME OF REFERENCE 


RESENTATION of the historical sketch of life in- 
0 surance, to which the preceding article was de- 

voted, leads naturally to consideration of the 
evolution of the function of management as it has 
occurred in the life insurance field. It will be the pur- 
pose of the present article primarily to evaluate this 
process, taking into account both quantitative and 
qualitative factors, and to appraise the rate of progress 
made in bringing the business of life insurance under 
the rule of the science and art of management. 

Even at the risk of repetition, it may be well 
again to define the concept of management consistently 
adhered to in this series as “the direction of an enter- 
prise, through the planning, organizing, coordinating 
and controlling of its human and material resources, 
toward the achievement of a predetermined objective.” 
The successful exercise of these four functions, as 
stated in the article, Measurement of Accomplish- 
ment (see October, 1943, issue of The Spectator), de- 
pends upon acceptance by those who direct the affairs 
of life insurance companies of the implications of 
the four elements entering into the task of manage- 
ment, namely: 


1. Development of the organizational structure; 
2. Enlargement of the capacity of personnel; 
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Evolution of 
Management 


in 
Life Insurance 


Article number twelve of a series 

on various phases of manage- 

ment as it applies to life 

insurance. Principles are pre- 

sented and discussed from the 

viewpoint of history, philosophy 
and natural laws. 


By DR. HARRY ARTHUR HOPF 


President of the Hopf Institute of Manage- 
ment, Ossining, N. Y., and Contributing 
Editor of The Spectator 


3. Improvement of operating performance; 
4. Establishment of valid standards. 

For practical reasons, it is essential to determine a 
point of departure in treating the evolution of man- 
agement in life insurance. At the risk of appearing 
arbitrary, the year 1905 has been chosen for that pur- 
pose.’ For a period of six decades prior to the Arm- 
strong Committee investigation, the business of life 
insurance, in common with undertakings in many 
other fields of human effort, had been influenced in- 
creasingly by the operation of policies of oppor- 
tunism; crude, even brutal, manifestations of the 
lust for power by those in control of individual insti- 
tutions; blind faith in the value of expansion as 
fostered by the apparently limitless economic resources 
of the country, and adherence to standards of ethics 
characterized by unhesitating and complete acceptance 
of the pernicious doctrine of caveat emptor. 

During this period, exercise of the art of manage- 
ment was completely devoid of any scientific founda- 
tions. Masterful personalities ruled with an iron 
hand—not unmixed, of course, with demonstrations 
of personal kindness—over the destinies of the rank 
and file of the employed; bitter and ruthless competi- 
tion was, in the latter part of the period, the order 
of the day. 

Measures of progress were confined to appraisal of 
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IN MANAGEMENT-No. XII 


growth in quantitative terms which often conveyed 
completely misleading or false impressions concerning 
the status of the fundamental requirements of safety 
and reasonable cost. In many fields of business and 
industry there was sovereign contempt for the opera- 
tion of law and an attitude which brooked no interfer- 
ence with the determination to advance materialistic 
considerations above all other goals of accomplishment. 

Prior to 1905, life insurance companies did not 
pursue research in the field of management; indeed, 
if the literature of that remote period affords any 
basis for judgment, they were not even aware of the 
implications of the term as related to their principal 
function. Prior to 1905, life insurance companies were 
completely uninterested in management standards, 
except that in the marketing of their products they 
did allow themselves to be guided by crude operating 
ratios which derived wholly from superficial analyses 
of past results and emphasized quantitative considera- 
tions at heavy expense to the attainment of qualitative 
objectives. Prior to 1905, life insurance companies 
understood little, if anything, about management con- 
trol and completely lacked the instruments through 
which it could be intelligently and successfully exer- 
cised. Finally, prior to 1905, life insurance companies 
had not yet entered into the comprehensive group re- 
lationships that are so characteristic of the business 
today and afford one of the most striking demonstra- 
tions of organized co-operation disclosed by any field 
of private enterprise in the country. 

The advent of the upheaval in life insurance caused 
by the Armstrong Committee investigation served to 
bring sharply into focus the necessity of turning the 
searchlight of analysis upon many phases of manage- 
ment that had heretofore languished in neglect and 
ignorance. Moreover, the dimensions to which indi- 
vidual institutions and the business as a whole had 
grown, pressed insistently for a more objective and 
scientific study of present and future needs in the 
domain of management. The life insurance business 
began, therefore, to turn away from the unsystematic 
and uncoordinated operating practices of the past and 
entered upon a new epoch. This was gradually to 
impregnate the companies with a degree of manage- 
ment consciousness that grew steadily, though inter- 
mittently, for the next 15 years, threatened to be im- 
paired during the vertiginous 1920’s, but with the 
advent of economic collapse at the end of the third 
decade, developed sober and realistic qualities that 
have become valuable assets in coping with the texture 
of the times. 


Development of the Organizational Structure 


When the Armstrong laws went into effect, in 1907, 
the era of scientific management, ushered in by pub- 
lication of the results of the long continued researches 
of Frederick W. Taylor and his associates, had not 
yet been initiated. While life insurance companies 
doubtless devoted attention to the systematic per- 
formance of their functions, the general levels of ef- 
fectiveness maintained both at the home office and in 
the field were unquestionably low. Only in the most 


progressive companies were any consistent attempts 
made to apply even elementary principles of organiza- 
tion; the usual practice in those days was to differenti- 
ate rather sharply between officers and clerks, with 
few recognized intermediate ranks, and to vest au- 
thority almost wholly in the former group. 

The terminology employed to designate the various 
operating departments, while usually simple, was by 
no means always appropriate, for the names of units 
often failed to describe accurately the character of 
the work performed by them. Little differentiation 
was made among the various degrees of importance 
of activities undertaken; co-ordination was a concept 
whose significance was only faintly appreciated. 
Scientific selection, training and remuneration of em- 
ployees simply did not exist, and such supervision as 
was exercised was largely of empirical character, un- 
supported by clearly defined and valid standards of 
performance. 

Intelligent planning for the future in the realm of 
management was conspicuous by its absence; statis- 
tical analysis of current trends, if at all undertaken, 
was of highly amateurish character, making it diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to formulate sound conclusions 
leading to constructive action. Accounting, as the 
term is understood today, was unknown at the begin- 
ning of the era under consideration. It never oc- 
curred to life insurance executives in those days, and 
many at present are still not convinced, that prin- 
ciples of budgetary procedure, long known and applied 
in other fields, could be utilized with profit in the ad- 
ministration of the affairs of a life insurance com- 
pany. Finally, comprehensive ascertainment and con- 
trol of costs of operation was rarely undertaken; such 
work as was done in this field by the more progressive 
companies was of quite unscientific character and de- 
void of permanent value. 

The picture drawn will be recognized by the older 
generation of life insurance executives as reflecting 
conditions in existence in the life insurance field three 
or four decades ago. It is only fair to say that, from 
the management viewpoint, this field was on perhaps 
the same general level of development as that which 
characterized other lines of business and industry at 
the time. The vast majority of business organizations 
were still comparatively small, and the necessity of 
subjecting the type of management maintained by 
them to analysis and improvement in scientific direc- 
tions had not yet become generally apparent. Rule- 
of-thumb methods were still almost universally in 
vogue, and so-called “experience” was ranked as the 
chief qualification of those in executive authority. 

As the after-effects of the Armstrong investigation 
wore off and public confidence in the basic soundness 
of the institution of life insurance was gradually re- 
stored, the first step undertaken by the companies, 
generally speaking, was to introduce economies of 
operation wherever possible. For a number of years 
this objective was uppermost in the minds of those in 
responsible charge and its achievement was accompa- 
nied, as by-products, by certain specific results that 
should be stressed at this point. (Please turn page). 
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First, the general salary levels 
of executives which, in the case of 
certain companies, had been se- 
verely criticized by the Armstrong 
Committee, remained practically 
stationary for upwards of a decade 
after the new laws went into effect. 
This condition undoubtedly worked 
a hardship in the case of many ex- 
ecutives who were the innocent vic- 
tims of the drastic criticisms and 
reforms to which the whole field 
had been subjected. Second, the 
crude methods of performance of 
the clerical routines, which had 
been in effect for a number of 
years, were gradually revised. Va- 
rious means of substituting ma- 
chine operation for manual labor 
were introduced, thus paving the 
way for inception of the era of sys- 
tem and the early stages of mech- 
anization. Third, centralization of 
various office services began to be 
attempted, with the result that 
functionalization of the organiza- 
tion was approached by this indi- 
rect route and the age of the “spe- 
cialist” was ushered in. 

Even though achievement of 
economies of operation was the 
principal objective to whose attain- 
ment life insurance companies ad- 
dressed themselves in the first dec- 
ade following promulgation of the 
Armstrong laws, the evolution of 
management began to be influenced 
by other, even more important, fac- 
tors. The establishment of many 
new companies, described in the 
preceding article, had the immedi- 
ate result of setting in motion hosts 
of inquiries to the older institu- 
tions regarding almost every phase 
of administration, management and 
operation. While a number of 
these new enterprises contented 
themselves with slavishly copying 
methods and practices in vogue in 
the older companies, others—espe- 
cially those whose executives were 
experienced life insurance men— 


demonstrated a commendable tend- 
ency to look beyond tradition and 
adopt innovations which often rep- 
resented improvements of valuable 
character. 

Whether the conditions recited 
induced a process of cross-fertiliza- 
tion or the older companies, for 
other reasons, began to appreciate 
more fully the significance of de- 
voting regular and comprehensive 
consideration to the new principles 
of management that were begin- 
ning to challenge nation-wide in- 
terest, is impossible to state. It is 


a fact, however, that at about the 


time of the outbreak of World 
War I, life insurance companies 
generally had become alert to the 
value of developing their organiza- 
tional structures; indeed, some of 
the more progressive ones were al- 
ready embarked upon programs 
which, in the character and scope 
of their objectives, expressed a 
definite awareness of the fact that 
technical considerations by no 
means represented the whole of the 
substance of management. 

It was at this stage of evolution 
that functional organization, as a 
desideratum to be striven for, be- 
gan to be vaguely understood and 
appreciated. Those who were in- 
terested in experimenting with this 
pattern were faced with an ex- 
treme paucity of information con- 
cerning its characteristics, at least 
as applied to life insurance. They 
were compelled either to consult 
the literature on the subject which, 
due to the vigorous impetus pro- 
vided by publication of the re- 
searches of Frederick W. Taylor 
and his associates, was beginning 
to be available in industry, or to 
fall back upon possibly the only dis- 
cussion of organization specifically 
relating to the field of which there 
was up to then a published record. 

In 1905, there appeared in the 
Yale Insurance Lectures, of which 
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Lester W. Zartman was editor, an 
essay by John B. Lunger on Office 
Organization in Life Insurance. 
While it constituted a contribution 
to better understanding of organ- 
ization appropriate to the times in 
which it was written, this essay did 
not disclose any perception of the 
value of functional separation of 
operating activities; in fact, no 
attempt was made by the author 
to pursue the analysis of such ac- 
tivities beyond simple department- 
alization. Lunger did, however, 
point out that the board of direc- 
tors and its standing committees 
were essentially deliberative in 
character, and that the officials of 
a life insurance company could be 
separated into three’ groups, 
charged, respectively, with execu- 
tive, administrative and advisory 
functions. In the light of present- 
day interpretation of these terms, 
it should be stated that Lunger’s 
classification is no longer applicable 
without modification. 

The case for functional organiza- 
tion was theoretically considered 
under the heading, Significant As- 
pects of Organization, in the fifth 
article of this series (see January, 
1944, issue of the Spectator.) The 
earliest discussion of the subject, 
as it pertains specifically to life in- 
surance, was presented in the form 
of an address on Home Office Or- 
ganization* at the Twelfth Annual 
Meeting of the American Life Con- 
vention, held at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., in August, 1917. It was 
not until eleven years later, in 
1928, that the problem again re- 
ceived formal consideration, this 
time at the hands of a group of 
life insurance officials. In the Pro- 
ceedings of the Life Office Man- 
agement Association for that year 
appeared a report on Home Office 
Organizations prepared by a com- 
mittee of which Frank L. Rowland 
was chairman. It dealt  intelli- 
gently and thoroughly with the 
problem and_ recorded valuable 
findings as the result of study of 
the practices of some twenty life 
insurance companies. It is appro- 
priate to add that in the period 
which has elapsed since the presen- 
tation of this report, the Proceed- 
ings of the L.O.M.A. disclose only 
a few additional contributions to 
the subject. 

One might be tempted to infer 
from the foregoing that compara- 
tively little progress has been made 
during the last thirty years in the 
development of the organizational 
structure of life insurance compa- 
nies. Such an inference would be 


* By H. A. Hopf. 
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contrary to the facts, for progress 
in that direction has definitely 
been accomplished. It has, how- 
ever, been a character dominated 
entirely too much by early patterns 
in effect and has resulted in per- 
petuating these in substantially un- 
altered form, with attributes of 
overelaboration that have  ob- 
structed free exercise of the func- 
tion of management. 

To avoid possible misunderstand- 
ing, it should be stated that this 
observation refers to the organiza- 
tional structure as a whole, and 
does not necessarily relate to sub- 
sidiary parts. Perhaps the ex- 
planation may be found largely in 
failure to recognize that growth 
has a preponderant influence over 
the modification of form and that, 
when size reaches great dimen- 
sions, the power of adaptation 
threatens to become atrophied un- 
less Sullivan’s* great principle, 
“form follows function,” is ade- 
quately observed. Perhaps, too, 
individualistic tendencies, which 
are characteristic of many life in- 
surance companies, have prevented 
the development of organizational 
patterns in conformity with a rep- 
resentative consensus as to what 
constitutes an enduring solution of 
the structural problem. 

Since we are primarily concerned 
with the evolution of management, 
further consideration of the ques- 
tion of organization will be re- 
served for the next succeeding ar- 
ticle, which will concern itself with 
the problem from the practical 
viewpoint and will devote attention 
to certain historical aspects. 


Enlargement of the 
Capacity of Personnel 


Consideration of the second ele- 
ment in the task of management, 
enlargement of the capacity of per- 
sonnel, constitutes a field of in- 
quiry which discloses a record of 
sound accomplishment far beyond 
that achieved in development of the 
organizational structure. In the 
establishment and application of 
enlightened principles, policies and 
practices relating to the human fac- 
tor, life insurance companies have 
kept fully abreast of institutions 
in many other fields of business 
and industry. In fact, it may be 
justifiably asserted that with re- 
spect to certain vitally important 
aspects of personnel, such as se- 
lection, training and development, 
they have forged ahead and, dur- 
ing the last thirty years, have per- 
formed pioneer work resulting in 
contributions of recognized scien- 
tific value. 


In tracing the evolution of life 
insurance management as it relates 
to enlargement of the capacity of 
personnel, it is logical first to con- 
sider those developments pertain- 
ing to the field forces charged with 
distribution of the product, then 
to delineate the factors which have 
operated in favor of enlarging the 
capacity of the home office staffs, 
and, finally, to deal with the prob- 
lem as it affects the caliber of the 
members of the executive and se- 
nior supervisory groups. This 
method of presentation has the 
merit of conforming to the se- 
quence of events, for the earliest 
efforts, historically speaking, were 
directed toward the discovery of 


improved methods of selection, 
training and development of field 
men. It was not until some years 
after the conclusion of World War I 
that the needs and opportunities 
associated with home office per- 
sonnel moved sharply into focus 
and began to be attacked in an or- 
ganized manner. As for the execu- 
tive and senior supervisory groups, 
any objective appraisal would 
strongly suggest that up to the 
present time much less progress 
has been accomplished toward the 
development of their capacity to 
exercise that type of management 
which alone will do justice to the 
grave complexity of current condi- 
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tions and the multiplying uncer- 
tainties of a challenging future. 

Distribution of the life insurance 
product entered into a new epoch 
at about the middle of the second 
decade of this century. It was at 
that period that the attention of 
life insurance executives, stimu- 
lated by the pioneer work of such 
men as the late Edward A. Woods 
and the late Winslow Russell, be- 
gan to be directed more and more 
definitely to the growing need for 
strengthening of the field organ- 
ization through the scientific selec- 
tion, training and development of 
salesmen. 


Major Convictions 


Prolonged and active discussion 
among leaders in the field of dis- 
tribution gradually crystallized into 
two major convictions: first, that 
this function should be lifted to a 
plane of importance coordinate 
with other major functions of life 
insurance company organization; 
and, second, that promotion of the 
best interests of the business de- 
manded the creation and building 
up of field staffs composed mainly 
of thoroughly trained and compe- 
tent full-time representatives, and, 
consequently, the restriction, if not 
elimination, of employment of part- 
time salesmen. Success in increas- 
ing the effectiveness of the dis- 
tributing function, it was recog- 
nized, was dependent upon the de- 
velopment of field forces that 
would serve no interests other than 
those of the companies employing 
them and would see in the business 
a legitimate and permanent oppor- 
tunity for personal service, growth 
and profit. 

As is the case with most radical 
departures from established phi- 
losophies and practices, the new 
views propounded were compelled 
for a time to borrow the phrase- 
ology used by C. Elliot Smith in 
another connection, “to fight 
against a solid wall of cultivated 
prejudice and inherent stupidity.” 
By 1916, however, enough senti- 
ment for concerted action toward 
improvement of field conditions had 
been engendered to enable a num- 
ber of life insurance companies to 
join forces in cooperative endeavor 
through the medium of an organ- 
ization which became known as the 
Association of Life Agency Officers. 
The object of the association was 
stated to be: 

“the consideration and _inter- 

change of opinion upon matters 

pertaining to the betterment of 
the selling department of life in- 
surance, through the improve- 
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ment in the quality of men who 

enter the business, through the 

elimination of those who bring 

discredit to it, and through a 

study of methods of selection 

and training of life insurance 
salesmen.” 

In the twenty-eight years of its 
existence, the Association of Life 
Agency Officers has come to oc- 
cupy a position of commanding im- 
portance in the field it is designed 
to cover. It is an impressive task 
to examine the Proceedings of the 
Association and to observe, with 
the passage of time, the pronounced 
shift in emphasis that has occurred 
in the subject matter of discus- 
sions. Initially, programs of meet- 
ings were devoted to the considera- 
tion of ways and means of combat- 
ing some of the more glaring de- 
fects attaching to the processes of 
distribution, such as “waste in 
manpower due to heavy turnover, 
waste in sales effort due to expan- 
sion into relatively less productive 
areas, waste in production result- 
ing in heavy lapses.” But, as H. G. 
Kenagy, the author of this quota- 
tion, pointed out in an address to 
the Association at its Annual 
Meeting held in Toronto in 1941, 
there was also an admixture of 
scientific interest in the products 
of the researches of psychologists 
who were seeking to promote the 
application of their special field of 
knowledge to all branches of busi- 
ness and industry. 

With the gradual establishment 
of a broader foundation for its ac- 
tivities, the Association began to 
attack its chosen field of inquiry 
more and more fundamentally. In 
1922, it was finally prepared to take 
a step that had the effect of trans- 
ferring its function from the origi- 
nal concept of “consideration and 
interchange of opinion” to the more 
solid ground provided by the ascer- 
tainment of facts, based upon re- 
search accomplished by the scien- 
tific method. This step assumed 
the form of establishing a separate 
agency, to be known as the Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau. 
The combined efforts of the two 
organizations, in which member- 
ship is to a large extent identical, 
have been responsible for substan- 
tial progress in the discovery of so- 
lutions of many of the problems en- 
countered in the field of distribu- 
tion in life insurance. 

The Bureau was organized in the 
beginning on a small scale. As the 
value of its activities became ap- 
parent, it was enabled to expand its 
operations from the collection; an- 
alysis and interpretation of data on 





specific subjects of interest to its 
members, to embrace a comprehen- 
sive program dealing with broader 
sales problems and vital educational 
activities. Under the leadership of 
its capable and far-seeing manager, 
John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., the 
work of the Bureau has evolved 
into a number of excellent publica- 
tions and services, supplemented by 
the conduct of periodic schools de- 
voted to agency management and 
kindred subjects. Its organization 
and machinery have been developed 
to the point where it is in a posi-' 
tion to offer authoritative informa- 
tion. and guidance to its members 
concerning many of the problems 
arising within its special area of 
activity. Beyond this, the Bureau 
is doing pioneer work in discerning 
and interpreting current trends, as 
well as in building up scientific 
knowledge, techniques and view- 
points among its membership. In 
view of the tremendous expansion 
of life insurance during the two 
or more decades since the establish- 
ment of the Bureau, it may be 
stated in retrospect that the crea- 
tion of this agency was a most 
timely step. Moreover, the role it 
has played thus far in promoting 
the cause of science in its chosen 
field of endeavor justifies the con- 
clusion that the Bureau will be- 
come an increasingly important 
factor as time passes. 

A contribution of more recent 
origin to the creation of higher 
standards of competency among 
field representatives is found in the 
organization, in 1927, of the 
American College of Life Under- 
writers. This institution, spon- 
sored by the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, does not 
itself possess facilities for under- 
taking educational activities, but 
cooperates with life insurance com- 
panies, established colleges, univer- 
sities and other agencies, in stimu- 
lating the study of a variety of sub- 
jects in the fields of economics, law, 
finance, sociology, life insurance 
fundamentals, salesmanship, etc. 
These are co-ordinated into a pro- 
gram whose successful completion, 
as evidenced by formal examina- 
tions, entitles the student to a di- 
ploma certifying him as a Char- 
tered Life Underwriter. This des- 
ignation has become, in course of 
time, the valued possession of a 
large and increasing number of 
life insurance representatives who 
see in it a marked step forward in 
the direction of the ultimate attain- 
ment of professional status in the 
eyes of the public. 

(Continued on page 35) 
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LIFE WAS DIFFERENT | 





derful. Father lived in the gay and glamorous 

Nineties. That period has passed in American 
history, but will not be forgotten. The Floradora 
Sextet, Diamond Jim Brady and champagne suppers 
are legends that will be handed down in the Ameri- 
can history of that once-fabulous era. 

The way people lived then is totally different 
from the way people are compelled by necessity to 
live today, but living conditions today are different 
possibly because of one very great and significant 
factor, a factor with which the people in Father’s 
time did not have to contend. While the life pace 
today is greater, swifter and possibly without the 
glamour that existed in Father’s time, there is, how- 
ever, today one thing which far outstrips anything 
that the people in the years that Father lived could 
ever contemplate. 

If you were to go back in history to the Gay 
Nineties and tell the people then about income taxes, 
Federal estate taxes and gift taxes, they no doubt 
would have laughed at you as a rebellious radical 
and said that such things could not come to pass in 
this country. 

When the constitutionality of the Federal income 
tax was attacked by that eminent member of the 
American Bar, Mr. Choate, in his statement to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, he said that 
some time in the distant future some government, 
some people might even go so far as to tax our citi- 
zens up to even 20% of their income. Just think 
that at that time an income tax of 20% was thought 
outlandish and revolutionary and then see what we 
have today! 


pr: with Father in his time must have been won- 


Startling Difference 


It is because of this difference in taxes that our 
own mode of living possibly is changed consider- 
ably, or, some may say, that our mode of living has 
changed the taxes. We won’t debate the point be- 
cause at the present time we do have taxes at an 
accelerated rate that was almost incomprehensible 
to the people a generation ago. 
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Father complained 
loudly about taxes 
and wondered what 
the country was com- 
ing to, unaware that 
he lived in a simple, 
carefree age. 


Let’s consider Father’s case. Father was a hard- 
working, honest and industrious man. Like people 
in that era, he believed you should save part of your 
earnings. Father, let’s say, earned $20,000 a year 
and he managed to save half of that or $10,000 each 
year. From the $10,000 that Father did not save he 
raised his family. Father was able to support his 
family well; to provide them with an education; to 
feed and clothe them; to own a home and to do all 
the things that Father wanted to do both for himself 
and for his family. Father wasn’t considered thrifty 
because he lived on half his salary. He was con- 
sidered prudent and a good business man. There 
was nothing stingy about Father, rather he was 
lavish in what he did for his family, but that was 
the way they did things in Father’s day. Ten thou- 
sand dollars in Father’s day—he accumulated—he 
saved that—he invested it soundly. But let’s sup- 
pose we forget all about interest and investments. 
Father was 40 when he started on this plan and he 
saved $10,000 a year for 25 years until he was 65. 
During that period of 25 years Father accumulated 
$250,000. 

Of course, all during this time, Father paid no 
income tax on the money he earned nor any income 
tax on the interest on his investments or savings, 
but we’re not going to be concerned about the in- 
terest on his savings. 

With this $250,000, Father could invest conserva- 
tively in high grade triple A bonds yielding 4% at 
the lowest. 

Four per cent of $250,000 yields $10,000 a year. 
So Father could retire when he reached 65 and live 
the same as he had always lived during his active 
lifetime while he was accumulating this money. 
There was no hardship when Father retired, he kept 
on living the same way he had always lived, the 
only difference was he was not accumulating any 
greater competency to leave to his family. That was 
the way things were done in that era. You saved and 
when retirement time came, you had enough to live 
the same as you always had lived, but you just 
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IN FATHER’S DAY 


His son looks back 
longingly to those 
golden days when a 
man lived on half his 
income and saved 
most of the rest. 


By WiLtuiAM Henry FIssELL 


stopped accumulating greater wealth to leave to your 
family. 

Today such a plan is absolutely impossible to 
accomplish. 

Why? 


Today's Problem 


Federal and State income taxes make such a plan 
absolutely out of the question. It is either because 
living conditions have changed and brought about 
taxes that this can’t be done, or you may argue the 
other way and say that because of the taxes that 
exist today, such a plan or mode of life cannot pos- 
sibly be contemplated. Let’s forget for the moment 
that living costs have increased, that educational 
costs have increased, that clothing, property and 
everything you want has increased and look at the 
picture of the world that Father would have to con- 
template if he were living and alive today. Let’s 
forget also for the moment that he couldn’t invest 
his funds at 4% in Triple A prime bonds yielding 
4%. But before we contemplate what Father would 
have to face today, let’s look at chart I. The heavy 
line shows the accumulation of a 25 year period as 
it was done during Father’s time. The dotted line 
in the lower part shows the accumulation today. In 
both instances we are not going to concern ourselves 
with interest. We are going to consider this accu- 
mulation in the chart without any interest factor 
whatsoever. The chart represents a startling dif- 
ference in the accumulation possible today and in 
Father’s time. 

What would Father’s position be if he lived today? 
Let’s assume he earned the same salary, the same 
$20,000 a year. Moreover, let’s assume even in the 
face of advanced living costs, educational] costs, 
property values, and so on, that Father was able to 
do everything he wanted for his family on $10,000 
or half his salary. So far so good. But now is where 
the hitch comes in. Father can’t save the other 
$10,000 because of Federal and State income taxes. 
There is a levy which he must pay the Federal Gov- 
ernment each year on his income. We are only going 





to concern ourselves here with the $20,000 Father 
earns and we are assuming that he is living or-could 
live today as well as formerly on $10,000 and he is 
going to try to save only the second part, or $10,000 
each year. Well, the first big blow is Father would 
have to pay the Federal government $6,172 in Fed- 
eral income tax. Besides this he would have to. pay 
the State government another $1,570 annually for 
an income tax. So, instead of being able to accumu- 
late $10,000 each year out of the $10,000 potentially 
possible for saving, Father would have to pay a total 
income tax to both the Federal and State govern- 
ments of $7,742. 

So today Father would not be able to save $10,000 
annually as he could in that former golden era of 
this country. He would be able to save only the 
difference between the $10,000 not needed for living 
and the taxes he would have to pay, the difference 
being $2,258 each year. In other words, Father 
couldn’t quite save 25% of what he formerly did 
(and most people would say advanced living costs 
would consume this in any event). 

So if Father were living today or some one was 
trying the same plan Father did under the same 
circumstances, at the end of 25 years or the period 
between ages 40 and 65, instead of accumulating a 
quarter of a million dollars as Father did, the total 
accumulation would be $56,450. 


Investment Returns 


But right here another hitch in the plan steps in 
to upset the apple cart. No one will deny that Father 
certainly could secure a sound investment at 4% in 
his generation. But who today will say that it would 
be easy to get a perfectly safe and sound investment 
like Father did at anywhere near 4%. The best that 
Father could hope for today would be a return of 
2%. At retirement time, instead of looking forward 
to retiring on half pay and living the same as he 
always did and just stop accumulating wealth to 
pass on to his family, Father could look forward, if 
he lived today, to receiving $1,039 annually or, to be 
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practical, 10% of what he formerly lived on or 5% 
of his pay or earnings. 

During the last generation, a tremendous change 
has come over American life. Things formerly pos- 
sible are absolutely unheard of or impossible today, 
as for example what we have just cited. Being 
thrifty, prudent and wise in saving your money 
would not accomplish for a man what it formerly 
did in Father’s time. Instead of being able to retire 
on half his income and living as he formerly did, 
Father could only look forward today to retiring on 
5% of his income and have only 10% of what he 
lived on formerly to get along on today. To retire 
with such a drastic cut in income is practically out 
of the question. Father would have to change his 
whole mode and standard of living and the change 
might be so drastic and so hard that he couldn’t live 
under it. 

What has brought about this tremendous change 
that has stopped this accumulation that was possible 
in that former age? 


Current Taxes 


A glance at chart II will show what the income 
taxes are on incomes from $10,000 to $80,000, being 
slightly over $48,000 on an income of $80,000. Look- 
ing at $20,000 on the chart we can see right away 
that Father would have to spend close to $8,000 for 
income taxes. Also, a quick glance will show that 
an income of $40,000 carries a tax of close to $20,000, 
leaving a net of $20,000. Therein lies a clue possibly 
to a solution. Father would have to double his earn- 
ings or earn 100% more or $40,000 today, give half 
of it to the government, live on one-quarter of it and 
save the other quarter. Even that is not the answer, 
because we cannot overlook the interest factor on 
what would be the income from Father’s accumulated 
savings at the time he retired. We will pass over 
this for a moment and come back to it. 

Chart III shows the Federal income tax as the 
percentage of salary based on normal and surtax on 
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individual incomes. It ranges all the way from 1% 
on a salary of $1,000 to 60% on a salary of $80,000. 
It is approximately 35% of the salary Father earned, 
or on $20,000. You will note that if Father should 
succeed, if he were living today, in earning twice as 
much, that is, $40,000 income, the line passes close 
to the 50% mark, being approximately 48%. 

You will note that on the scheme Father used he 
was gradually accumulating wealth to protect his 
family in case any unforeseen calamity should over- 
take him. If Father had died when he was 60, he 
would have left an estate of $200,000, which would 
have allowed his family to maintain the standard of 
living to which they had been accustomed during his 
lifetime. At the end of 5 years Father had $50,000; 
at the end of 10 years Father had saved and accu- 
mulated $100,000. Now if Father were living today 
and using that same plan, during his whole lifetime 
he could only accumulate $56,000 over a 25 year 
period. 

What he formerly could do in 5 years practically 
would take him now 25 years, or a lifetime. The 
odds are 5 to 1 which are pretty hard odds to beat. 
As we said before, if Father should succeed, in an 
era like we live in today, in earning 100% more than 
he did and earned $40,000 a year and paid half to 
the government and out of what was left, divided 
it in half, lived on part and saved the other part, it 
is true his accumulations during the 25 year period 


. would be the same. He would have $250,000 in an 


estate accumulated for his family. 

But if Father were to retire he could look forward 
to no greater income than 2% on his money or he 
would have to retire not on half pay but on one- 
eighth pay. 

You see we have first doubled Father’s income and 
then we have cut the retirement income in half. So 
his retirement income now would be one-eighth the 
total of what it formerly was. You may say that 
he could live on this. All right, let’s turn around 
and look at another picture. Suppose something 
should have happened to Father when he had accu- 
mulated $200,000. His family could not get on with 
the income that could be derived from the estate 
that he had accumulated. 


Changed Pictures 


Let’s forget the Federal estate tax and the State 
inheritance taxes for the moment and look at 2% of 
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$200,000. It’s $4,000 a year. In other words, the 
family could only look forward to 40% of the income 
that they formerly had to live on; which is a rather 
drastic and radical change in income. Their whole 
standard of living, their whole mode of doing things 
would have to be seriously changed. . 

But the whole $200,000 would not be available 
from Father’s estate because the Federal govern- 
ment, in Federal estate taxes alone, would get $32,700 
from the $200,000 which would further reduce the 
income available to the family. And then again the 
income tax of approximately $20,000 on Father’s 
income for the year he died would further deplete 
the estate he had accumulated, approximately 25% 
in all. With the sum total of such deductions of 25% 
there must be a similar deduction to the income 
available. This would further reduce the income to 
the family to $3,000 per year or 30% of what they 
formerly had to live on. Certainly Social Security 
cannot compensate for this loss of income. 

There is only one solution known today that would 
be available to Father if he were living and that is 
life insurance and annuities. 

It is only through the intelligent use of thé prin- 
ciples of annuities and life insurance that any man 
can solve such a problem as Father would be faced 
with today. 

Let’s look at the problem from two points of view. 
First, the retirement income to Father. 


Retirement Income 


If we assumed that Father earns today the same 
salary that he formerly earned, it would be impos- 
sible to accomplish (even with the fullest use of the 
life insurance and annuity principle) what Father 
could do in his day and time. 

However, the full impact of the use, intelligently, 
of the principles of- life insurance and annuities will 
do this. It would bolster the income that Father 
could get three to four times over what he could get 
from private investment. 

To get the full import of what taxes mean to our 
American way of life today, let’s put it this way.... 
Taking full advantage of the annuity principle and 
applying it to the greatest advantage today in 
Father’s interest, to accomplish for retirement pur- 
noses what he did in his age, it would be necessary 
today for him roughly to earn $40,000 annually. Out 
of this pay, the government would get approximately 
half of it. That would give him a net usable income 
for himself and his family of half of what he for- 
merly had or $20,000. Then, after earning twice as 
much, Father could apply the principles that he 
lived on in his time and live on $10,000 (which is 
only 25% of his earnings and not 50% as in his 
time) and save the other half of this usable income. 
But he would have to use it in a totally different 
way than formerly. Just plain ordinary aeccumula- 
tion or putting it into a bank, or investing it in prime 
securities will not accomplish what he wants at 
retirement time. He would be compelled to save 
through the medium of life insurance annuities 
approximately 67% of the $10,000 that he formerly 
banked, to put that in the hands of a life insurance 
company to accumulate for him. In this way Father 
would be assured of the income that he would have 
had in his era. The life insurance companies are 
going to apply the principle of annuities to the ex- 
Penditure of this in his behalf. This would guar- 
antee Father the income at his retirement time and 





William Henry Fissel, the author of this article whose 

picture appears above, is assistant superintendent of 

agencies for Security Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of Binghamton, N. Y. 


in event of his premature death it will protect his 
family starting at once with an accumulated estate 
in excess of $100,000 and increasing in later years 
somewhat higher. Thus, if Father died after his 
retirement there possibly might not be any money 
or estate to leave to his family outside of the $3,200 
odd dollars balance that he could accumulate each 
year, or in the neighborhood of $75,000 during his 
lifetime. But if Father wants adequately to protect 
his family, some of this money would have to go 
into straight life insurance, either in the family in- 
come policies or triple protection policies during the 
earlier years of Father’s life while his family was 
young. 

Who will contest that if Father wants adequately 
to protect Mother and himself, it will be necessary 
for him to use the balance of the savable free usable 
income after the payment of income taxes to create a 
joint annuity for both Mother and himself as long 
as they both live? 


The Status Now 


So we see that with the 100% increase in earnings, 
paying half of that in income taxes, while living as 
he formerly did and putting all his savings roughly 
into life insurance, Father can accomplish one of the 
two objectives, that is, provide adequately for Mother 
and himself in their old age. 

Father can’t, even with the most intelligent use of 
life insurance and annuities, accomplish the other 
objective that he formerly had of passing on to his 
children the accumulated estate that was possible 
in his time. The only possibility of an inheritance 
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CHART No. 3 
FEDERAL INCOME TAX AS PERCENTAGE OF SALARY 
(Based on Normal and Surtax on Individual Income) 
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to the children is from premature death of the par- 
ents during the accumulation period with the life 
insurance companies. Even if $75,000 was accumu- 
lated in cash as a nest egg for an estate by Father, 
after retirement should he live 10 years and die, it 
would not provide Mother with two-thirds the income 
that Father was getting from the annuities after the 
life insurance period passed. 

A glance at the statistics in any courthouse of the 
probated estates over a period of years will show a 
gradual break-up of large estates. There is a dimin- 
ishing number of big estates being probated and an 
increasing number of smaller estates that are con- 
stantly passing through the Surrogate’s office. 

What can we do to provide for our old age and the 
protection of our families in the light of the heavy 
burden of taxes that is imposed upon us today? We 
must chart a course of living that does not consume 
all the free usable income available to us after the 
payment of income taxes. Part of this free usable 
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THE FRIENDLY HAND 


FOR THE POLICYHOLDER 


FIDELITY offers complete protection by means of 
wisely selected and well balanced contracts which 
S 7 to keep in force by friendly contact with 
ts clients. 


FOR THE AGENT 


FIDELITY affords a competent training, a compre- 
hensive set of selling aids, and the help of sym- 
pathetic supervision and skilled leadership. 


FOR VICTORY 


FIDELITY invests its full share of funds in govern- 
ment securities, and boasts a goodly number of its 
agents and office workers whose letters from far- 
flung battle fronts, where they now risk life itself, 
reflect the friendship of peacetime days. 





FIDELITY is a friendly company 


DELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


EK. A. ROBERTS, President 
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income must be accumulated in the modern way 
through the intelligent application of the life insur- 
ance and annuity principle to our own individual 
particular problems. 


Consult the Agent 


You must sit down and coolly and calmly figure 
what it is going to cost to die. You must consult 
with an attorney who is competent and has knowl- 
edge of drawing wills to provide for the contin- 
gencies of our times. And, just as important and 
possibly even more important, is to consult with a 
keen, experienced, well-trained life underwriter. A 
man who has made a career of life insurance, a man 
who is not going to sell you a policy, but a man who 
will go out into the market and buy you that type of 
life insurance that will best suit your needs. 

This experienced and fully competent life under- 
writer will discuss with you your life’s hopes, aims 
and ambitions and what you are trying to accomplish 
with a minimum of expenditure. He will be guided 
by this in going into the market to select for you 
just exactly the right types of contracts to accom- 
plish for you what you are trying and striving to do. 

He is not interested in just peddling to you a 
policy for which he is going to receive a commission. 
This life underwriter will plan and chart a course 
for you most skilfully so that you may accomplish 
what you have in mind. 

This life underwriter keeps abreast of the times, 
of the changing conditions, of changing taxes and 
of changing contracts. He is fully versed in how to 
use to the utmost advantage all the settlement op- 
tions that are available in modern contracts today. 
He will show you, Mr. Prospect, how to provide the 
greatest amount of protection during that period 
when it is most needed, while your family is young 
and growing. Moreover, as your life insurance needs 
are dissipated in later years, this protection can 
gradually diminish and finally stop being a contract 
or contracts of life insurance protection and grad- 
ually become contracts of accumulations that will 
provide for you and not you alone, but for you and 
your wife in your old age. 

This modern and technically trained life under- 
writer will show you how you can anticipate finan- 
cial needs of the future, the very near future. How 
the heavy expenditures to educate your children can 
be spread over a long period of time and not be met 
currently over a short period. 

This same underwriter will be able to show you 
how even in case of your premature death your 
family will not be obliged to move out of your home. 
He will show you how a mortgage can be canceled 
and your family may remain therein at exceedingly 
little cost to you, so surprisingly small that it is a 
wonder every home owner doesn’t have this type of 
insurance. Besides showing you how to protect your 
family and your loved ones and yourself and your 
wife in your old age, he will show you also how you 
might protect your business either against a finan- 
cial loss to your family in event of your premature 
death or a loss to yourself through the death of 
either a partner or key man in your organization. 
There are several other usages to which life insur- 
ance can be put. As a matter of fact, there are no 
financial problems which life insurance cannot an- 
swer and the life underwriter is able to show you 
the application of life insurance to these problems. 
More particularly, the life underwriter fully under- 
stands the principle of annuities and life insurance. 
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We haven't moved any of Vermont’s granite mountains but the record of 
ing the National Life of Vermont for the first six months of 1944 has reared some 


“an higher hills, as graphically set forth here. 


ad- For the first six months of this year, the new paid production was 
nd $30,085,548 as compared with $22,329,748 for the same period in 1943—a gain 
of $7,755,800 or 34.73%. 


ow For the first six months of this year the National’s gain in insurance in force 
totals $21,164,678 as against a gain of $12,202,921 in insurance in force for the 
first half of 1943—a plus sign of 73.44%. 


“24 The total insurance in force as of June 30, 1944, was $662,564,444, an all 
led time high. 
of For sixteen consecutive months National Life Insurance Agencies, although 


ur reduced in manpower because of the war, have distributed more National Life 
ou insurance than each of the sixteen consecutive months of the years previous. 
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MERICAN business history is 
A abundantly supplied with 
examples of men who, given 
time, have left the mark of their 
influence in specialized fields of 
business life. By far the greatest 
number of them set about their 
work at first with few resources 
save native integrity and determi- 
nation and a seriousness of pur- 
pose. 

In the realm of life insurance 
this is especially true. The exist- 
ence of more than one life insur- 
ance company that has long since 
reached full maturity depended at 
one time or another during its 
formative years upon the capacity 
or willingness of the directors to 
absorb an assessment of a few dol- 
lars to pay a death claim. The con- 
tinued functioning of other infant 
life insurance companies, some now 
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among our leading institutions, was 
seriously menaced by the prospect 
of the death of one policyholder. 








GROWTH OF LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE IN THE 
STATE OF NEBRASKA IN 20 YEARS 


Dec. 31, Dec. 31, 
1923 1943 
In Nebraska Companies: ° 
Ordinary $158,700,000 $182,094,000 
Group 1,592,000 
Industrial 8,000 
Total $158,700,000 $183,694,000 
In Companies of Other States: 
Ordinary $431,389,000 $667,495,000 
Group 33,149,000 107,736,000 
Industrial 26,686,000 74,570,000 
Total $491,224,000 $849,801,000 
Totals of Domestic and 
Out-of-State Companies: 
Ordinary $590,089,000 $849,589,000 
Group 33,149,000 109,328,000 
Industrial 26,686,000 74,578,000 
Total $649,924,000 $1,033,495,000 














A story of those Nebras- 
kans whose foresight and 
industry have contributed 
in large measure to the 
success of the State’s life 


insurance companies. 


By 


LEONARD S. MCCOMBS 
Assistant Editor, The Spectator 


That, in fact, was the position of 
the Guarantee Fund Life Associa- 
tion, now the Guarantee Mutual 
Life Company, soon after it began 
operations at Alliance, Nebraska, in 
1901. 

The late James C. Buffington, 
who organized the Guarantee Fund 
and served out a long and success- 
ful career as its president, and 
after the Guarantee Mutual Life 
was formed, as its president also, 
liked to tell the story. Since the 
business of the Association was 
just getting under way the assets 
were small. Mr. Buffington wrote 
a policy of fair size on the life of 
a man who was promptly injured 
in a serious accident. The local 
morning newspaper reported in de- 
tail each day on the condition of 
the policyowner while his life 
swayed in the balance. 
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Mr. Buffington was quite deaf 
‘wit he averred he had no difficulty 


"Yn hearing the paper light on the 


porch each morning. It was 
promptly retrieved and the pages 
scanned for news of the condition 
of the policyowner whose failure 
to pull through could have crippled 
the Association’s treasury. Fortu- 
nately all around, the victim re- 
covered and lived out his normal 
expectation. In the interval, the 
Guarantee Fund had become firmly 
established and the claim was paid 
with others as a routine matter. 


Began With Bankers of lowa 


Mr. Buffington was the eldest of 
a family of twelve children. At 
thirteen he gave up school in lowa 
and went to work with his father 
in the harness trade. In 1890 he 
was a clerk in the Interior Depart- 
ment at Washington, D.C. A year 
later he quit his clerkship to accept 
at a lower salary the position of 
bookkeeper in the office of the 
Bankers Life Association, now the 
Bankers Life Company, at Des 
Moines, Iowa. Ten years later Mr. 
Buffington went to Alliance in 
northwestern Nebraska and organ- 
ized the Guarantee Fund Life As- 
sociation and became its first sec- 
retary. The first business of the 
association was written by Mr. 


Buffington among the prosperous 
cattle men of western Nebraska. 

Since the founder’s experience in 
life insurance was gained in’ the 
home office of the Bankers Life As- 
sociation he followed the general 
plan of that organization in devel- 
oping the Guarantee Fund Life As- 
sociation. It was apparent soon 
after the new organization began 
to operate that it would be success- 
ful. Mr. Buffington was attracted 
by greater possibilities for busi- 
ness in a larger city and moved the 
home office to Omaha in 1903. 
Growth continued from that time 
without interruption until the 
Guarantee Fund became the largest 
mutual assessment life association 
in the United States with assets ex- 
ceeding $15,000,000. 


Unfavorable Legislative Trend 


Despite the basically conserva- 
tive nature of the Association’s 
management, the legislative, 
agency, and other problems with 
which assessment associations as a 
group had to contend exerted a con- 
siderable influence on the Guaran- 
tee Fund. Many States enacted 
laws which barred assessment as- 
sociations from admittance regard- 
less of their reliability. Every 
time a State legislature convened 
the assessment organizations were 


in danger of being put out of busi- 
ness through legisiative acts pro- 
moted by groups antagonistic to 
the assessment form of life insur- 
ance. Legislative years were ex- 
pensive ones for the assessment as- 
sociations and trying in many ways 
for their managements. 

Although the Guarantee Fund 
accumulated no policy reserves in 
its early years, it maintained a bal- 
ance between income and claims 
and expenses. In 1908, with $8,- 
840,000 of life insurance in force 
the Association had $189,548 ad- 
mitted assets and a policyholders’ 
surplus of all except $2,000 of that 
amount. Five years later it had 
$842,760 admitted assets, liabili- 
ties of $46,917 and a policyholders’ 
surplus of $795,843. Insurance in 
force had increased to almost $50,- 
000,000. Later reserves were built. 
The life edition of The Spectator 
Insurance Year Book, just before 
the old Association converted to a 
mutual legal reserve life insurance 
company thirteen years ago, de- 
scribed the method of operation in 
the following words: 

“The company writes ordinary, 
complete protection, all forms of 
term, modified life and accumula- 
tion policies in amounts from $500 
to $25,000. The accumulation pol- 
icy provides for non-forfeitable 





Home office building of the United Benefit Life Insurance Company and the Mutual Benefit Health and 
Accident Association 
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cash value. It carries a maximum 
of $25,000 on a single risk, age lim- 
its 16 to 60 years. Any excess of 
that amount is reinsured. Direc- 
tors are elected by the members to 
serve for a period of seven years, 
every member being entitled to one 
vote. The company is a mutual 
organization and operates under 
laws governing assessment associa- 
tions. On all current forms of 
policies American Experience 4%. 
Reserves are maintained. Valua- 
tion of old form policies is made as 
yearly renewable term contract 
American Experience table 344% 
interest.” 


Management Stood Alone 


The management of the Guar- 
antee Fund finally stood alone on 
one side of the conflict between the 
two forms of life insurance and in 
1931 it decided that the proper time 
had come to make the change to 
the legal reserve plan. Assets 
then exceeded liabilities by over 
$6,500,000. 

It was predicted by those in 
charge of the transfer that ap- 
proximately 75 per cent of the as- 
sessment business could be trans- 








GROWTH OF GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE, 
OMAHA, NEB., IN RECENT YEARS 
Admitted Insurance 
Assets in Force 
1943 $32,785 000 $164,516 ,000 
1940 25 , 238,000 139 , 288 000 
1935 17,621 ,000 119,038,000 
1932 16,608 ,000 135,925,000 





may 
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MILES SCHEAFFER 


Secretary, United Benefit Life Insur- 
ance Company 


ferred to the legal reserve plan. 
However, the strong financial po- 
sition made it possible to present 
such an attractive plan to policy- 
owners that all but two per cent 
of the business was transferred to 
the legal reserve plan. The scale 
of the success of the undertaking 
was unheard of up to that time 
nor has it been equalled since. It 
was possible because Buffington 
and his associates had built a 
strong financial organization even 
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DR. C. C. CRISS 


President, United 
Benefit Life Insur: 
ance Company 





though the plan of operation called 
for little or no pool of funds to 
accumulated against future claims. 
The reserve tunds of the old As- 
sociation were used in creating 
credits for those who transferred 
to the legal reserve plan. The as- 
sessment policyholders were given 
privileges in the form of backdat- 
ing, reserve and accumulations 
which were attractive. 

Mr. Buffington died in April, 
1941, and was succeeded as presi- 
dent by J. W. Hughes, who joined 
the old Association as assistant sec- 
retary in 1912. 


Other Officers 


Robert Earl Langdon, vice-presi- 
dent of the Guarantee Mutual Life 
Company, began as a stenographer 
in the offices of the Association in 
1910. He soon became manager of 
the policy department and later as- 
sistant secretary and then secre- 
tary and treasurer. A. D. Hunter, 
secretary; A. B. Olson, agency 
vice-president; J. W. Barth, actu- 
ary, and L. E. Gillespie, treasurer, 
are among other officers who have 
been associated with the company 
for many years. 

Since the transfer in 1931 the 
growth of the Guarantee Mutual 
Life has been sustained. At the 
end of last year admitted assets 
were $32,785,000 and insurance in 
force $164,516,000. The Guarantee 
Mutual is now the largest mutual 
legal reserve life insurance com- 
pany domiciled in Nebraska. It 
operates in twenty-one States. 


United Benefit Life 


The United Benefit Life was or- 
ganized in the fall of 1926 by the 
officers, directors and agency or- 
ganization of the Mutual Benefit 
Health and Accident Association 
of Omaha, and by Miles Schaeffer, 
former Insurance Commissioner of 
Indiana. By Nov. 26 operations 
were ready to commence, and be- 
fore the end of the year consider- 
ably more than $300,000 of life in- 
surance had been written. 

The parent organization, the 
Mutual Benefit H. and A., has set 
an outstanding record of growth 
so the United Benefit comes by 
its owns spectacular performance 
quite naturally. The older acci- 
dent and health association began 
business in 1909. By 1935 it was 








GROWTH OF UNITED BENEFIT LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, OMAHA 
Admitted Insurance 
Year Assets in Force 
1943 $28,973 ,000 $278 ,081 ,000 
1940 17,116,000 170, 156 ,000 
1930 1,007,090 39, 266 000 
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writing almost $7,500,000 in an- 
nual premiums. This impressive 
volume, however, was just a taste 
of things yet to come. In 1940 
premiums were $17,800,000. Since 
then they have doubled again 
reaching $33,400,000 last year. 

In its own field the life insur- 
ance company has fully equalled the 
remarkable performance of its 
older companion organization. By 
the end of 1930, four years after 
operations began, the United Bene- 
fit Life had $39,000,000 of life in- 
surance outstanding. At the end 
of 1936 it was almost $110,000,- 
000; in 1941 $203,000,000 and 
on Dec. 31, 1943, the total had 
reached $278,000,000. 


Two Small Reinsurances 


With the exception of two small 
reinsurance transactions, the busi- 
ness in force has originated entire- 
ly within the company’s agency 
force. The American Life of Den- 
ver was reinsured in 1935 and the 
business of the Cedar Rapids Life 
was acquired in 1936.  Policy- 
holders of the reinsured com- 
panies sustained no loss by the 
transfer of their insurance to the 
United Benefit. 

Dr. C. C. Criss, president of the 
United Benefit Life, was one of 
the founders of the United Benefit 
Health and Accidént Association. 
Son of an insurance man, he en- 
tered the insurance field after 
graduating from Creighton Uni- 
versity Medical College, becoming 
the first salesman of the Mutual 
Benefit H. and A. Dr. Criss be- 
came president of the United Bene- 
fit Life when it was organized. He 





A. B. OLSON 


Agency Vice-President, Guarantee 
Mutual Life Company 


JOHN W. 
HUGHES 


President, Guarantee 
Mutual Life Company 


is now president and chairman of 
both companies. 

Miles Schaeffer, secretary of 
United Benefit Life, began his 
business career in banking in In- 
dianapolis after leaving the Uni- 
versity of Indiana. Later he en- 
tered the insurance field as a con- 
sultant and Certified Public Ac- 
countant and in 1917 he became 
Indiana’s first Insurance Commis- 
sioner with the responsibility of 
organizing that State’s insurance 
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JAMES C. BUFFINGTON 


‘Founder of the Guarantee Mutual 
Life Company 





department. Following his term 
of office he was back at his former 
work as a consultant until 1926 
when he became one of the or- 
ganizers of the United Benefit Life. 
He is a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the United Benefit Life 
and the Mutual Benefit Health and 
Accident Association and a mem- 
ber of the executive and investment 
committees of both companies. 
The United Benefit Life operates 
in all 48 States, the District of Co- 
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Vice-President, Guarantee Mutual 
Life Company 
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Some of the Past and the Present of the Bankers Life of Nebraska 





i N. S. HARWOOD 
| First President 





DAN W. COOK, SR. 
Director and Vice- 
President 1890-1916 





ELLET B. DRAKE DR. A. R. MITCHELL 
Treasurer First Medical Director 
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General Counsel First General Counsel 
1911-1913 





The Wilsons, William C., left above, and his son and 

successor as chief executive of Bankers Life, Howard S.. 

on the right. The younger Wilson was elected Presi- 

dent of the company in 1918 following the death of 
his father. 


a 
The first home office building of the Bankers Life is 


shown at the left. The attractive building pictured 
above is the present headquarters of the Company. 
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jumbia, Alaska and Hawaii. Its 
paid-in capital was increased to 
$1,000,000 last year. 


Nebraska's Oldest Life Company 


The history of the Bankers Life 
of Nebraska as a successful com- 
pany has been made under the Wil- 





D. W. COOK 


Vice-President, Bankers of Nebraska 


son family. Three successive gen- 
erations of Wilsons have been 
prominent in its management. 

The Bankers Life was first or- 
ganized in April, 1887, by E. E. 
Brown, J. R. Richards, L. C. 
Richards, O. P. Waters and W. A. 
Lindley. Mr. Lindley became presi- 
dent. 

The first policies issued were 
upon the Old Style Quarterly Re- 
newable plan with a stipulated pre- 
mium. <A few of these old con- 
tracts still remain in force. 

During the first three years 
progress was very slow and some 
of the original incorporators de- 
cided to relinquish their interest in 
the company. They sold control to 
John H. Ames, N. S. Harwood, 
Charles T. Boggs, Frank M. Cook, 
Albert Watkins, W. A. Lindley, 











GROWTH OF BANKERS LIFE 


OF NEBRASKA 

Admitted Insurance 
Year in Force 
1943 $42,364,000 $142,632,000 
1940 39, 196 ,000 119,445,000 
1930 39,726,000 146,356,000 
1920 18,111,000 95,731,000 
1910 4,128,000 29,658,000 
1902 549 ,000 8,970,000 








J. E. Houts, all of Lincoln, and 
Dan W. Cook, Sr., a Beatrice, Neb., 
banker. The new owners assumed 
active management and completely 


reorganized the company on the old 
line legal reserve basis. Mr. Har- 
wood became the new president. 


W. C. Wilson Becomes Manager 


In January, 1892, about a year 
and a half after the reorganiza- 
tion, William Cook Wilson be- 


came manager of Bankers Life. 


He was a newcomer to Lincoln and 
his business experience was in the 
lumber business in Indiana, but 
he soon demonstrated that he was 
the man to develop the new com- 
pany. In 1894 Mr. Wilson was 
elected secretary and in 1900 he 
became the company’s president 
following Mr. Harwood’s death. 
The treasurer for a number of 
years was William B. Wilson, 
father of William C. 

When William C. Wilson went 
to work for the Bankers Life the 





E. C. AMES 


Vice-President and Actuary, 
Bankers Life of Nebraska 


business was conducted from a 
back room. Within 20 years after 
the company came under his man- 
agement the present Bankers Life 
home office building at the corner 
of 14th and N Streets -in Lincoln 
was constructed. 


Early Actuarial Conservativeness 


By 1900, 13 years after it was 
organized, the Bankers Life was 
still the only old line legal reserve 
life insurance company domiciled 
in Nebraska. In that year it wrote 
959 policies with a face amount of 
$1,551,000 insurance. In force at 
the end of 1900 were 1909 policies 
with $3,154,000 of insurance. There 
were 35 other old line legal reserve 
companies operating in the State 


at the beginning of the century 
which at the end of 1900 had 6695 
policies ‘in torce with $11,161,000 
ot insurance. The Banxers, then, 
had about 15 per cenc of the total 
business, the other 35 organiza- 
tions dividing tne remainder. A 
very large part ot Bankers Life in- 
surance in force now is outstand- 
ing on lives of Nebraska’s citizens. 

The first policies issued under 
William C. Wilson’s management 
were valued on the full level pre- 
mium reserve basis. The larger 
Eastern companies were using this 
plan but the less conservative modi- 
fied preliminary term forms were 
more generally in use by Western 
companies. 

For many years under the presi- 
dency of W. C. Wilson the bulk of 
the company’s business was written 
on the deferred dividend plan. In 
1929 the company voluntarily dis- 
continued writing deferred divi- 
dend policies after many States 
had enacted legislation requiring 
annual dividends on participating 
policies. The company, however, 
remained free from the ‘criticism 
directed against the general ad- 
ministration of the deferred plan. 


H. S. Wilson Succeeds Father 


Since January 1919 Howard S&S. 
Wilson has been president of the 
Bankers Life Insurance Company. 
At the time of his election he was 





F. M. SANDERS 
Secretary, Bankers Life of Nebraska 


the youngest president of a life in- 
surance company in the country 
and 12 years later, in 1931, only 
one other president was younger 
than he. In addition to Mr. Wil- 
son, Vice-President Dan W. Cook 
(Continued on page 49) 
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VEN though summer began 
F running into the dog-days early 

last month, July made’ much 
life insurance news. Heaaing the 
information parade for the period 
was the tact that the Associa- 
tion of Life insurance rresidents 
adopted a_ revised constitution 
which changed the name orf the or- 
ganization to Life Insurance As- 
sociation of America and expanded 
its administrative format. The new 
constitution becomes effective on 
Aug. 11 when a special meeting is 
slated. 


New Executive Director 


Under the new constitution, 
what is now the Life Insurance 
Association of America will have a 
president to be chosen annually 
from the membership. The office 
of executive director is created and 
provision is made for a partially 
rotating board of 15 directors 
which will serve as the governing 
group of the Association between 
meetings. The board has the power 
to set up an executive committee 
of seven members. Two major 
meetings will be held each calendar 
year. One of these, held during 
the last quarter of the year, will 
be the annual meeting. 

Executive head of the Life In- 
surance Association will be the new 
executive director. He has not been 
named as this issue of The Spec- 
tator goes to press and there is 
much speculation. A number of 
men are understood to have been 
under consideration for the post, 
the holder of which will be re- 








FREDERIC W. ECKER 





Financial vice-president of Metro- 
politan Life. 
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sponsible for Association affairs. 
‘the present office of manager is re- 
tained as administrative head of 
the LIA and will function under 
the supervision of the new execu- 
tive director. Both the executive 
director and the manager are to be 
elected annually following the an- 
nual meeting. 

Embodied in the new constitu- 
tion is a provision for a legislative 
committee of nine to be composed 
of officers of company members. 
Objects of the Life Insurance As- 
sociation will remain the same as 
those of its predecessor, the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents. These include promotion of 
the welfare of policyholders; ad- 
vancement of the interests of the 
business; promotion of economy in 
matters of general administration ; 
consideration of important legisla- 
tion; and action on anything that 
may suitably be “a matter of gen- 
eral concern to the life insurance 
business.” 


American Life Convention 


Possible merger of the work of 
the American Life Convention with 
the new Life Insurance Associa- 
tion of America is still in the offing. 
Meanwhile, the ALC continues its 
intensive efforts on behalf of life 
insurance under the aegis of Rob- 
ert Hogg, recently made general 
manager. Interesting element in 
ALC affairs that came up during 
July was the proposal of Robert E. 
Sweeney, president of the State 
Life Insurance Company at In- 
dianapolis, for membership to the 
executive committee of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention. 

At a luncheon given by Wendell 
Coler, vice-president and actuary of 
American United Life Insurance 
Company of Indianapolis, for Gen- 
eral Manager Hogg of the ALC 
late last month, the Indiana As- 
sociation of Legal Reserve Life In- 
surance Companies endorsed Presi- 
dent Sweeney for the ALC post. 
His name had been suggested a 
number of times before for mem- 
bership on the ALC executive com- 
mittee, but prior to this his own 
consent had not been obtained. En- 


dorsement of Mr. Sweeney was 
unanimous on the part of the In- 
diana Association. Further action 
on the candidacy will be had at the 
ALC annual meeting in October. 
A. J. McAndless, president of Lin- 
coln National Life of Fort Wayne, 
retires from the executive commit- 
tee of ALC at that time. He went 
on the committee following his 
term as president of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention in 1942. 


Canadian Action 


Up in Canada, a legislative mea- 
sure to provide life insurance for 
veterans of the present war had 
reached a third reading in the 
House of Commons. Introduced by 
the Minister of Finance, the new 
Veterans Insurance Act is along 
the lines of the one which provided 
insurance for returned men follow- 
ing the First World War in which 
about 48,000 Canadian veterans 
were insured. No medical ex- 
amination would be required and 
coverage would be at about the 
same rates private companies would 


charge for physically fit risks. The 
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Executive vice-president of Metro- 
politan Life. 
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measure is intended primarily for 
incapacitated veterans although it 
is expected that others wil! be per- 
mitted to take advantage of it. 

Under the proposal persons re- 
turning from Canada’s armed 
forces can insure their lives for 
$500 or any multiple of that up to 
$10,000 without medical examina- 
tion in most cases. Insurance will 
not be available to applicants with 
dependents if seriously ill with a 
disability that is not pensionable, 
or to applicants without depen- 
dents seriously ill with a disability 
pensionable or otherwise. Where 
there is no reasonable expectation 
of life the applicants will be re- 
fused. Those with immora! con- 
duct records will also be refused. 
Sample rate is as follows at age 
30; for $1,000 of insurance, $3.53 
a month for 10 years; $2.60 for 15 
years; $2.15 for 20 years and $1.64 
to age 65 or $1.51 to age 85. 


Metropolitan Life 


Frederic W. Ecker, who resigned 
as vice-president and director of 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, New York, in January of 
1942 to give his full time to the 
job of special assistant to Lend- 
Lease Administrator E. R. Stet- 
tinius, Jr., has returned to the offi- 
cial ranks of the company. He has 
been re-elected a director and has 
been made financial vice-president. 

At the same time, the board of 
directors changed the title of Vice- 
President Charles G. Taylor, Jr., 
to executive vice-president. He and 
Financial Vice-President Ecker 
will be of equal rank. 

Mr. Ecker, while with lend-lease, 
was first in Washington, D. C., and 
then headed a lend-lease mission to 
India from which he recently re- 
turned. 


Educational Movement 


The educational movement among 
life insurance agents got consider- 
able impetus in July when the 
American College of Life Under- 
writers made public the results of 
Chartered Life Underwriter ex- 
aminations in June. Dean David 
McCahan of the American College 
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noted that despite war conditions 
704 men and women took C.L.U. 
examinations at 97 different educa- 
tional institutions, four Army 
camps or Naval bases and one Ger- 
man prison camp. Of the candi- 
dates, 428 were awarded credits for 
all theeexaminations and 41 others 
got credit for passing one or more 
of the five examinations. The en- 
tire series of C.L.U. examinations 
has now been completed by 2549 
underwriters with several thou- 
sand others getting credit for com- 
pletion of some of the five parts. 
Over 5000 thus have trained knowl- 
edge in all or some of the fields cov- 
ered by C.L.U. examinations. 

The 1944 examinations of the 
Life Office Management Associa- 
tion brought 633 tests taken by rep- 
resentatives of 77 companies. Top 
award in Course I (Magna Cum 


Laude) went to Margaret W. 
Duckworth of Security Life & Acci- 
dent. Cum Laude in Course I 
went to Florence M. Delaney, also 
of Security Life & Accident. Cum 
Laude in Course II went to Harold 
E. St. Clair of Reliance Life of 
Pittsburgh. The LOMA long-range 
educational program is gaining 
ground rapidly. 


Business Gains 


New life msurance for the first 
six months of this year was 9.8 
per cent more than for the same 
period of 1943. According to the 
Life Insurance Association, the 
amount for June was 9.1 per cent 
more than for last June. For the 
half-year, ordinary insurance 
showed an increase of 17.5 per 
cent; industrial insurance dropped 
off by 6 per cent; and group in- 
surance had a decrease of 1.2 per 
cent. The data are for 39 com- 
panies having 81 per cent of all 
United States legal reserve life in- 
surance. 

For the first six months of this 
year, the total new business of the 
39 companies was $4,755,106,000 
against $4,330,241,000 for the cor- 
responding period of 1943—an in- 
crease of 9.8 per cent. Ordinary 
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"Yes, Mr. Coleslaw, you'll find there's nothing like doing business with 
an old-line company.” 
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insurance was $3,239,844,000 
against $2,756,449,000 — an _in- 
crease of 17.5 per cent. Industrial 
insurance was $785,855,000 against 
$835,618,000—a decrease of 6.0 per 
cent. Group insurance was $729,- 
407,000 against $738,174,000 —a 
decrease of 1.2 per cent. 

For June, the new business of 
the 39 companies was $842,980,000 
against $772,959,000 during June 
of last year—an increase of 9.1 per 
cent. Ordinary insurance was 
$592,123,000 against $493,293,000 
—an increase of 20.0 per cent. In- 
dustrial insurance was $125,183,000 
against $135,778,000—a decrease 
of 7.8 per cent. Group insurance 
was $125,674,000 against $143,- 
888,000—a decrease of 12.7 per 
cent. 

Life Underwriters 


The National Association of Life 
Underwriters, stepping up the 
tempo of its activities, reached a 
new high when it recorded a gain 
in membership of 3139 for the 
close of its 1943-44 fiscal year on 
June 30. Total membership in the 
association, says President Her- 
bert A. Hedges, is now 32,413. 
Largest local association in the 
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country is Chicago with New York 
in second place followed by Pitts- 
burgh, Boston, Los Angeles, Phila- 
delphia, Cleveland, St. Louis, De- 
troit and Cincinnati. 

Near the close of July, Edwin W. 
Baker, district manager at Louis- 
ville for the industria] office there 
of John Hancock Mutual Life of 
Boston, was elected to the board of 
trustees of the National Associa- 
tion. He fills the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of Clarence W. 
Wyatt who became a vice-president 
of the John Hancock. 

Important committee chairman- 
ships also were filled by the NALU. 
Judd C. Benson, general agent for 
the Union Central in Cincinnati 
and a trustee of the association, 
was made chairman of the com- 
mittee on Federal law and legisla- 
tion. He succeeds John A. Wither- 
spoon who was recently made vice- 
president of the Volunteer State 
Life of Chattanooga. Charles E. 
Cleeton, manager for Occidental 
Life in Los Angeles, became chair- 
man of the national membership 
committee of the NALU succeeding 
Clarence W. Wyatt who, as noted 
above, went with John Hancock 


f 
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Pictured above are a few of the members of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company's Century War Bond Club, with Leroy A. Lincoln, 
president of the Metropolitan, and Williams S. Craven, leader of the 
club. The Century War Bond Club is made up of employees of the 
Metropolitan who have made at least 100 War Bond sales during the 


Fifth War Loan drive. 
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Mutual Life. In addition, Vernon 
Kroehle, general agent in Cleve- 
land for Northwestern National 
Life of Minneapolis, became chair- 
man of the NALU committee on 
credentials to replace Wyman L. 
Dean. 

Several qualifications for mem- 
bership in the Million Dollar 
Round Table of the NALU came in 
July. Among them was Grant 
Taggart, past president of the as- 
sociation and agent for California- 
Western States Life at Cowley, 
Wyo. He won on both a qualifying 
and life membership basis. A 
partial list of others includes Sol 
Minzer at Dallas, Texas (also with 
California-Western States Life); 
Irving Weinberg of Connecticut 
General Life; J. Welldon Currie of 
the Arthur V. Youngman agency of 
Mutual Benefit Life; and Albert I. 
Stix, Jr., of the St. Louis agency 
of Mutual Benefit Life. Mr. Stix, 
incidentally, is the first man to be- 
come a second-generation member 
of the Million Dollar Round Table. 
His father first earned membership 
in 1930. 

In connection with the NALU 
convention to be held in Detroit on 
Sept. 11-15, the Northwestern Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company of 
Minneapolis stands ready to pay 
part of the cost of a trip to the 
meeting for any of its agents who 
are presidents of State or local as- 
sociations. Declaration to that ef- 
fect was made by President O. J. 
Arnold of the company, with the 
provision that the association will 
also pay a share of the costs. 


Company Change 

Conforming to a plan projected 
when the company was originally 
organized in June of 1930, the 
Western Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Fargo, N. D., was on 
July 1, 1944, converted to a stock 
company and its name was changed 
to Western States Life Insurance 
Company. All policyholders be- 
come stockholders in the new com- 
pany. 

A number of changes were made 
in the official staff of the Western 
States Life at the time the new 
name and format were adopted. 
A. R. Bergesen, who has been 
president, is now chairman of the 
board. Executive Secretary Otto 
Haakenstad was made president. 
M. R. Prenner, who was actuary of 
the North Dakota insurance depart- 
ment for 19 years, was elected sec- 
retary and actuary of the company. 
No changes occurred in the board 
of directors. 
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things have been handed down from generation 
to generation in the Guesswho family. 

Back in the early 1700s we find one Richard, a 
close friend of John Wesley, a famous architect and 
builder in Scotland; his son, a fiery Wesleyan minister. 

James, the first to come to America, was a gradu- 
ate of Edinburgh University, member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons in London, a ship surgeon who 
sailed all of the Seven Seas, who married a gir] in 
Utica, N. Y., practiced medicine there, lectured at 
Auburn, went on to Quebec in 1826, directed a hos- 
pital for the insane for more than 20 years, wintered 
in Europe and Egypt and became an enthusiastic 
collector of mummies which he later presented to the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York. 

Guesswho’s widely traveled grandfather was one 
of America’s outstanding authorities on metallurgy— 
and a prominent figure in medical philanthropy. 

Guesswho’s father, a Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor of France, is president of the United Verde 
Extension Mining Co., and lives in Ariz. 

Guesswho’s initials are L. W. D., his given names 
are both “family” names, too, and he heads one of 
the major life insurance companies in the United 
States. Now . . . can you 


Guess Who Guesswho Is? 


Siting league boots for going places and doing 


HE familiar seven league boots have been put to 

excellent use by Guesswho. They have enabled 
him to stride from one peak spot to another—and yet 
another—in widely divergent fields. 

They helped him jump from diaper-days in Bisbee, 
Ariz., in 1894 to the award of “outstanding boy in 
the senior class” at Montclair Academy, Montclair, 
N. J., to a pea-green Freshman skull-cap—and, by way 
of contrast, a ten-gallon cowboy hat—at Amherst, to 
special courses in chemistry and metallurgy at the 
Massachusetts institute of Technology, to an officer’s 
training camp at the Presidio in San Francisco, to 
the Argonne and Flanders as a second lieutenant in 
the 347th field artillery, to the communications ser- 
vice with headquarters of the 91st division, to a first 
lieutenancy, a citation by General Pershing and a 
Croix de Guerre from Belgium. 

And now . . while we catch our breath, so to 
speak, can you 

Guess Who Guesswho Is? 


ESUMING our journey, we find Alexander Meikle- 
john, the then president of Amherst, gleefully 
rubbing his hands and confiding in one of his senior 
professors that he had just made a faculty appoint- 
ment of which he was particularly proud. 
“In what department, sir?” queried his colleague. 





If you really know your life 
insurance leaders, you should 
be able to identify this man! 





“That I haven’t decided, as yet,” replied President 
Meiklejohn. “I don’t know whether to ask him to 
serve in history, economics or philosophy.” 

“Ah-ha,” interrupted the professor, “there is only 
one young man I know who would be competent to 
teach all of those subjects and he is Guess 
Who!” 

“Right!” rejoined Meiklejohn. “Guess Who is my 
appointment.” 

The Guesswho boots, however, soon began to itch 
again and carried the subject of our odyssey to the 
mines at Jerome, Ariz., where he toiled as a day 
laborer and laid the foundations for the public life 
he soon was to enter. And now. . . can you 


Guess Who Guesswho Is? 


ITHIN two years Guesswho’s genial personality 

and heart warming smile won for him a post 
in the Arizona House of Representatives from which 
he vaulted—in 1927—to a seat in the 70th Congress 
at Washington and onto the seat of a bicycle which 
soon became one of his distinguishing trademarks in 
the national capitol. 

A veritable storm of boos and hisses, however, 
greeted Guesswho’s return to his home state for re- 
election. A less courageous soul would have been bowled 
over by the impact. A less sincere or less skillful 
orator would have gone down in defeat. 

“As long as I am a member of this House I will 
stand “in the well’ and elsewhere to oppose every 
organized minority that attempts to impose on the 
United States a burden which cannot be justified and 
which the United States should not carry.” 

It was that statement in the House and his stern 
and steadfast stand against extravagance in the mat- 
ter of veterans’ benefits and cash payment of the 
bonus which evoked the storm. Above the roar, how- 
ever, he made himself heard and was triumphantly 
re-elected by a large majority—only to resign soon 
after to take over a post of vital importance to the 
nation. 

Guesswho has honorary doctor degrees from Am- 
herst, Harvard, Brown, Wesleyan, Princeton, New 
York University, Queen’s College, Kingston, Ontario 
and the University of Arizona. 

Guesswho, a June groom of 1921, at present lives 
with his wife and a ’teen age daughter at 1 East 
End Avenue, New York City, while his two sons are 
off at war. One is a Second Lieutenant in the Field 
Artillery; the other is a private in the Air Corps. 

Oddly enough, the same building houses another 
outstanding life insurance executive—George L. 
Harrison, president of the New York Life. 

Still more curious is the fact—not discovered un- 
til after occupancy—the premises are owned by the 
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widow of a direct descendant of Frederick S. Winston, 
the second president of the company which Guesswho 
now heads. Mr. Winston, who assumed office in 1853, 
directed its destinies for more than three decades. 
Can you... 

Guess Who Guesswho Is? 


F you have not already identified Guesswho, you 

doubtless will find the clue you have been seeking 
in the ensuing patchwork quilt of quotes from news- 
papers and other magazines: 

Quite naturally when President Roosevelt and his 
entourage of military and naval strategists went to 
Teheran for the conference with Churchill and Stalin, 
Guesswho was a member of the party. . . 

Accredited with having done one of the top flight 
administrative jobs of the war . (as deputy ad- 
ministrator of War Shipping Administration). 

Has added the equivalent of 5,000,000 tons to the 
merchant fleet . 

A severe sinus infection finally obliged Guesswho 
to suspend his labors. But the task of organizing is 
done and what remains is operation according to the 
procedures he evolved. Can you . 

Guess Who Guesswho Is? 


Guesswho served as principal, vice chancellor and a 
director of McGill University at Montreal for two 
years prior to accepting his present post. 

Intent on continuing without any break the educa- 


LIFE INSURANCE INVESTMENTS 


tional and administrative policies which Guesswho has 
been putting into effect, the governors have asked 
him if he will continue as a,governor. They are pleased 
to be able to announce that he has consented and that 
his wisdom and experience will be at the service of 
the university in the years to come. 

In 1935 Guesswho wrote a series of articles for 
the Atlantic Monthly which attracted nation-wide at- 
tention. These articles somewhat abridged, were later 
published by the Atlantic Monthly Co. in a booklet 
which had an unusually large sale and which bore 
the title; “There Is One Way Out.” 

(From 1934 until 1937 Guesswho was vice-president 
and director of the American Cyanamid Company, a 
$52,000,000 chemical corporation with headquarters 
in New York City.) 

It was a popular appointment and Guesswho at- 
tacked his job with vigor. In the 1933 fiscal year, 
the total departmental expenditures of the budget 
were $599,000,000. For the fiscal year 1934, they 
were cut to $387,000,000. Guesswho was carrying out 
Democratic campaign pledges of reducing the expendi- 
tures of the Federal government... . 

Economy program tossed out the window... . 

Confers with Roosevelt at Hyde Park... 

Submits resignation to Roosevelt. 

NOW .. . can you guess who was Director of the 
Budget of the United States in 1933-34? 

(To confirm the accuracy of your guess on Mr. 
Guesswho, see his picture on Page 54.) 





A LOOK AT 


United States Government bond 
investments of American life in- 
surance companies within two 
years after Pearl Harbor almost 
doubled, according to E. E. Crabb, 
chairman of Investors Syndicate at 
Minneapolis. 

“Within three years federal gov- 
ernment securities held by life in- 
surance companies more than 
doubled,” said Mr. Crabb. “Such 
investments increased by 1,343 per 
cent in the decade ended in 1943. 

“Life insurance companies in 
1894 had one cent of every asset 
dollar invested in U. S. Government 
bonds. They had 33 cents of every 
asset dollar in federal government 
issues in 1943. 

“The way savings, in peace and 
in war, work for a nation and its 
people is illustrated by the growth 
of life insurance investments in 
federal government issues. Out of 
$1,073,156,679 total assets in 1894, 
holdings of national government se- 
curities were $15,399,000. Of the 
$37,675,000,000 total life insurance 
assets at the close of 1943 approxi- 
mately $12,596,000,000 were fed- 
eral government bonds. 
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IN GOVERNMENT BONDS 


“Federal issues held by Ameri- 
can life insurance companies in 
1943 were $2.10 for every $1 of 
such investments in 1940; $1.80 for 
every $1 in 1941; and $1.32 for 
every $1 in 1942. They were last 
year $14.43 for every $1 in 1933. 
For every one of the last ten years 
life insurance companies consis- 
tently have increased their invest- 
ments in the bonds of the national 
government. 

“In 1933 life insurance compa- 
nies had assets of $20,895,726,259 
and government bond investments 
of $872,958,000. By 1940 assets to- 
taled $30,802,154,598 and govern- 
ment issues $5,990,057,000. They 
were in 1941: $32,730,965,100 and 
$7,010,222,000, respectively. In 
1942 such figures were $34,931,- 
411,348 and $9,572,275,000, respec- 
tively. In addition to these fed- 
eral government bond investments 
the life insurance companies hold 
millions of dollars of security obli- 
gations of states, cities, counties 
and other governmental units with- 
in this country.” 





THE RECORD 


For forty-four years, through wars, 
epidemics and depressions, the Home 
Life has continued its successful 
operations; 

Every liberal practice consistent 
with the safety of policyholders’ funds 
has been adopted; 

Insurance protection at guaranteed 
low cost has been provided to its 
policyholders; 

Every eligible member of the fam- 
ily can secure a policy for every 
purse and purpose with premiums 
payable weekly, monthly, quarterly, 
semi-annually or annually to suit the 
policyholders’ convenience. 


THE HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


President: DANIEL J. WALSH 
Secretary: BERNARD L. CONNOR 
Treasurer: CHARLES T. CHASE 


SECURITY AND SERVICE SINCE 1899 
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PERSPECTIVES IN MANAGEMENT 


(Continued from page 14) 


Turning now to a delineation of 
the tactors that have operated in 
favor of enlarging the capacity of 
home office statis, we find ourselves 
confronted with the need for ap- 
praising conditions radically differ- 
ent from those surrounding the ac- 
tivities of field representatives. In- 
stead of dealing with one function, 
namely, distribution, we are 
obliged to consider all of the func- 
tions of the life insurance organ- 
ization. Moreover, we must take 
into account a wide diversity of re- 
sponsibilities which, in the larger 
companies at least, require for 
their exercise the maintenance of 
forty, fifty, or more, relatively in- 
dependent operating units. In the 
aggregate, these responsibilities 
bring into play types of knowledge 
and experience which are not read- 
ily matched by institutions in other 
fields of business. 

In a life insurance home office, 
all the commoner forms of office 
procedure are represented to the 
fullest possible extent. The work 
is, however, so technical in char- 
acter that its performance re- 
quires, in addition, the presence of 
many specialists with qualifications 
whose acquisition involves years of 
exhaustive preparation. When one 
considers, furthermore, the fact 
that life insurance rests upon a 
scientific foundation into which en- 
ter actuarial science, law, medicine 
and other formal disciplines, it will 
readily be recognized that enlarge- 
ment of the capacity of personnel 
constitutes not alone a very essen- 
tial objective, but also a compli- 
cated problem. 


Personnel Training 


With the advent of the second 
decade of this country, the wisdom 
of developing human aptitudes in 
industry was already vigorously 
manifesting itself. It was begin- 
ning to be perceived that, with the 
increasing size of business organ- 
izations, reliance could no longer 
be placed solely upon adventitious 
practices in developing suitable ma- 
terial for executive positions. 
Training and education of formal- 
ized character came to be recog- 
nized as powerful instrumentalities 
in meeting the growing need for 
better qualified executives of sec- 
ondary rank. Realization of the 
value of active participation by cor- 
Pporations themselves in the proc- 
esses designed to enlarge the ca- 


pacity of their personnel found ex- 
pression, in 1913, in the creation 
of the National Association of Cor- 
poration Schools, and thus ushered 
in an epoch characterized by a con- 
stantly broadening emphasis upon 
intelligent cultivation of the field 
indicated. Today, the successor of 
this association, the American 
Management Association, has won 
a position of unquestioned pre- 
eminence in the wider area indi- 
cated by its name, but training and 
education will always remain sig- 
nificant aspects of its activities. 

The life insurance field had be- 
gun to concern itself, organically 
speaking, with educational] activi- 
ties for home office staffs as early 
as in 1908, when the Insurance In- 
stitute of Hartford was established. 
In the early years of its existence, 
this institution, which enjoyed the 
support of the majority of insur- 
ance companies of the city in which 
it was domiciled, followed a course 
adjusted to the immediate necessi- 
ties and opportunities in the tech- 
nical field presented. It did not 
undertake to devise a comprehen- 
sive plan of training and education 
which would have as its major ob- 
jective the development of mem- 
bers for the assumption of respon- 
sibilities in the field of manage- 
ment. 

It was not until in 1916 that the 


Institute found itself in a position 
to exploit this broader field. At a 
dinner gathering of insurance ex- 
ecutives, held at the Hartford Club 
on November 20th of that year, a 
paper on the subject of Education 
as a Factor in Management* was 
presented, which incorporated an 
outline of a constructive program 
of educational work leading to ad- 
mission to the grades of Associate 
and Fellow of the Institute. Due 
to the pronounced opposition of one 
of the distinguished guests, the 
principal executive of the largest 
company in Hartford, discussion of 
the paper was attenuated and pat- 
ently influenced by the unwilling- 
ness of those present to allow it 
to degenerate into unprofitable con- 
troversy. The net result was to 
abandon the proposed program, 
thus delaying by upwards of a 
decade its germination in another, 
and more propitious, soil. 

The rapidly growing exigencies 
of World War I were accompanied 
by the organization of many pub- 
lic and private agencies whose con- 
cern was with the development of 
human capacity. A notable in- 
stance was the institution, under 
the auspices of the Federal Govern- 
ment, of short courses in personnel 
administration, with the avowed 
but hardly attainable objective of 
creating competent specialists who 
would master the problem of mak- 
ing the human factor more effec- 
tive. Paralleling these well-meant 
attempts, the life insurance busi- 


* By H. A. Hopf. 
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ness, as previously stated, entered 
into a new era characterized by 
unprecedented growth. Accord- 
ingly, for several years after the 
conclusion of the war, the compa- 
nies found it necessary to pursue 
a policy of ultra-rapid advancement 
of members of their staffs to super- 
visory positions for which many of 
them, though technically competent, 
lacked other essential qualifications. 

In 1924, due primarily to the in- 
itiative of the late Franklin B. 
Mead, the Life Office Management 
Association was brought into be- 
ing. Its organization marks the 
beginning of an epoch of creative 
endeavor in life insurance manage- 
ment, which, in the two decades 
since elapsed, has yielded results 
of so rich and permanent a char- 
acter as to justify expression of the 
judgment that the Association is 
one of the most valuable agencies 
serving the life insurance field to- 
day. The object of the Association, 
as set forth in its original by-laws, 
was: 

“to establish a closer acquain- 

tance and relationship between 

representatives of legal reserve 
life insurance companies inter- 
ested in the problems of Home 

Office organization and adminis- 

tration, and to encourage and 

make possible a free exchange of 
ideas relating thereto.” 

As is generally the case when a 
new institution springs into being 
to satisfy a genuine need visualized 
by its founders, the scope of its ac- 
tivities soon expanded beyond the 
boundaries initially set. At the 
present time, the Life Office Man- 
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The cheapest commodity on earth is self-praise. Yet, paradoxic ally, it is of 
great value to everyone (exc ept the individual or organization originating it), 
because it enables the listener or reader to measure accurately the real 
merit of the broadcaster: Actual quality is usually in inverse ratio to the 


True worth and greatness hold their high place by an inherent levitation; 
it is only the semblance of them that calls for the pulls and props so readily 
visible that they are seen by even the most casual observers. 

“Excellence” which feels that it must proclaim itself in order to be recog- 
nized, by the very act of proclamation admits the inward doubt of its 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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agement Association, consisting of 
one hundred and sixty companies, 
has gone far beyond its original 
purpose and has become a coopera- 
tive management research organ- 
ization concerned in fundamental 
manner with problems of home and 
branch office administration, opera- 
tions and personnel. It functions 
through a number of standing com- 
mittees, the products of whose la- 
bors have contributed in impres- 
sive manner to advancement of the 
science and art of life insurance 
management. 

The quantitative aspect of the 
work of the Association may be 
visualized by the statement that, 
up to the end of 1943, contributors 
in the number of 434 had produced 
a total of 760 papers, addresses, 
studies, reports, etc., classified 
roughly as follows: 

Development of Organiza- 


tional Structure......... 42 
Enlargement of the Ca- 
pacity of Personnel...... 143 
Improvement of Operating 
PerfOrmMance .....6cee0 430 
Establishment of Valid 
a eee eee 30 
Public Relations .......... 28 
Technical Research........ 7 
General Subjects.......... 80 
PD. ince cipevniaa sed 760 


Perhaps one of the most impor- 
tant and significant departures for 
which the Association was respon- 
sible was the establishment, in 
1932, of an educational depart- 
ment, known as the Life Office 
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Management Association Institute. 


This department has _ prepared 
courses of study for the non- 
technical home and branch office 
employees and has published text- 
books on the subject of collateral 
interest and value. The L. O. M. A. 
Institute gives annual examina- 
tions covering admission to the 
grades of Associate and Fellow; as 
evidence of the appeal which its 
work has succeeded in making to 
the ambitious life insurance office 
employee, it may be pointed out 
that during the past eleven years 
approximately 10,000 students have 
sat for more than 41,000 examina- 
tions. 


Executive Material 


At the end of the first decade of 
its existence, the Life Office Man- 
agement Association wisely con- 
cluded that its rapidly expanding ac- 
tivities called for a radical change 
from the volunteer type of or- 
ganization theretofore maintained. 
Accordingly, in 1934, a headquar- 
ters organization with a full-time 
staff was established in New York. 
Frank L. Rowland, formerly of the 
Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company and secretary of the As- 
sociation from its very inception, 
was appointed to the office of Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. Widely known 
as an authority in the field of office 
management, and a past president 
and fellow of the National Office 
Management Association, Row- 
land’s capabilities, supplemented by 
those of the staff of associates and 
assistants he gathered around him, 
have counted heavily in the accom- 
plishment of the remarkable prog- 
ress which has accompanied the ac- 
tivities of the Association. 

We have, finally, to deal with the 
general problem of enlargement of 
the capacity of personnel as it re- 
lates to the caliber of the members 
of the executive and senior super- 
visory groups. An entire article 
of this series was devoted to dis- 
cussion of executive capacity and 
accomplishment (see April, 1944, 
issue of the Spectator). The con- 
siderations and viewpoints there 
advanced reinforce the conclusion 
expressed above, that much less 
progress has thus far been achieved 
in the development of the groups 
in question than has been the case 
in the other directions considered. 
This conclusion is intended to be 
construed in a broadly inclusive 
manner and does not overlook the 
fact that in a gratifying increasing 
number of instances exceptions to 
it may be adduced from the experi- 
ence of the more progressive com- 


























panies. It holds true, on the whole, 
and poses one of the most impor- 
tant problems in the field of man- 
agement with which the business 
is today faced. 

Perhaps it will serve to support 
the argument if brief references to 
the underlying practices are pre- 
sented. First, it is a demonstrable 
fact that recruitment of executives 
and senior supervisors still adhere 
to the immemorial procedure of 
promotion from the ranks, largely 
by the method of seniority of ser- 
vice. However strong a case may 
be advanced in favor of this prac- 
tice, it is bound to result in the 
advancement of men who are im- 
mersed in a technical atmosphere 
and relatively untutored with re- 
spect to broader considerations of 
management. What is even more 
to the paint, the practice is one of 
the chief causative factors in the 
breeding of bureaucratic tenden- 
cies which, when carried to ex- 
tremes, inevitably worship the form 
and fail to discern the substance. 


Structural Flaws 


Second, certain conditions of or- 
ganization that have already been 
dealt with in this article have had 
a restrictive influence upon enlarge- 
ment of the capacity of executive 
and senior supervisory personnel, 
especially in the larger companies. 
Despite much constructive work 
performed by the Life Office Man- 
agement Association in the field of 
organizational development, weak- 
nesses in the structure persist, and 
it is apparent that relatively long 
periods of time will be required to 
eradicate them. Among these 
weaknesses, failure to enlarge suffi- 
ciently upon the necessity of mak- 
ing proper provision for various 
staff agencies associated with exer- 
cise of the function of control is 
deserving of special emphasis. One 
has only to examine the Proceed- 
ings of such representative bodies 
as the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents and the American 
Life Convention, both of which 
have served the life insurance field 
for well over thirty-five years, to 
become convinced that organization 
and management (in the sense that 
these terms are here employed) are 
concepts which have seldem en- 
gaged their formal consideration. 

Third, the length of time re- 
quired for individuals to arrive at 
levels of executive and senior super- 
visory responsibility a goal 
achieved only by the chosen few, 
in any event—is usually protracted 
enough to create definite habit pat- 
terns which tend to become impreg- 








nated with the folklore of the insti- 
tution served. Thus, they offer re- 
sistance to perception of new prin- 
ciples and applications, to which 
only those imbued with a keen ap- 
preciation of the broader aspects 
of management can be receptive. 
The evolution of life insurance 
management in directions essential 
to promotion of the highest inter- 
ests of the business is of such vital 
importance to many millions of pol- 
icyholders that it would seem im- 
perative markedly to accelerate all 
processes which may be relied upon 


A 


for the development of a greater 
number of executives qualified to 
practice the art of management 
and to make valuable contributions 
to the enlargement of its scientific 
foundations. 


Improvement of Operating 
Performance and Establishment of 
Valid Standards 
There is so direct and intimate 
a relation between performance 
and standards, the third and fourth 
(Continued on page 44) 
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Organized in 1916, the Shenan- 
doah Life has shown continuous 
growth every year since—through 
boom and depression. A connec- 
tion with us offers you an excel- 
lent future, as well as a profitable 


present. 


Unusual opportunities exist with 
this strong, progressive, friendly 
organization, for men of ability. 
Openings now in Virginia, West 
Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Alabama 
and Mississippi. 
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SERVING FOR VICTORY 


The Franklin Life Insurance Company of Spring- 
field, Illinois, purchased $1,850,000 of war bonds, 
according to an announcement by Charles E. Becker, 
president of the company. This purchase, in addi- 
tion to bonds bought earlier this year, brings the 
company’s total purchase for the first six months in 
1944 to more than $3,750,000. Total of government 
bonds purchased by Franklin Life since Pearl 
Harbor is approximately $11,000,000. 


* * + 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States, New York, has made benefit payments 
totaling $3,275,000 to the families of 1321 policy- 
holders in the armed forces who have been killed 
in action, or died from other causes, from Pearl 
Harbor through June 30, 1944. In addition, a: total 
of $1,067,000 in benefits has been paid to the fam- 
ilies of 266 civilians killed as a result of the war, 
principally the crews of merchant ships sunk at sea. 
This brings the total benefits paid out by the Equi- 
table as a result of war deaths to $4,342,000, which 
represents 2.2 per cent of the total death claims paid 
out during the war period. The Equitable, by a re- 
cent purchase of $200,000,000 in war bonds, brought 
the company’s total subscription to the Fifth War 
Loan to $500,000,000. 


* * ~ 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
has made an additional subscription of $94,500,000 
to Fifth War Loan Bonds. This brings total pur- 
chases during the Fifth War Loan Drive to $261,- 
000,000. 


. x * 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Springfield, Mass., has paid death benefits 
totaling $1,697,985 to the beneficiaries of 394 mem- 
bers of the armed forces since Pearl Harbor. Of 
these policyholders, 182 were killed in line of duty 
other than action in combat areas, and 141 in combat 
zones. Only 69 died from natural causes, and 2 from 
undetermined causes. 

* * * 

Total subscriptions by American and Canadian 
life insurance companies in the Fifth War Loan 
drive amounted to more than $2,100,000,000, accord- 
ing to a recent report by the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance. This compares with approximately $1,700,000,- 
000 subscribed by them in the Fourth War Loan 
drive. Added to purchases of U. S. government bonds 
of $2,440,000,000 in the first five months, this brings 
gross purchases of such securities by the life insur- 
ance companies to $4,540,000,000 since the first of 
the year. 
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THE WAR FRONT 


The Bankers Life Company of Des Moines paid 
war losses on 42 lives totaling $97,261 for 1944. 
Combat wounds caused 20 of the war deaths, and 
15 resulted from air crashes while miscellanecus 
accidents cost four lives. Three died from natural 
causes. Fighting areas were the scene of 33 deaths 
which were divided evenly among the Pacific, North 
Africa, and European theatres. Nine of the deaths 
occurred in the United States. ’ 

* * * 


The life insurance organizations of New York City 
had subscribed $1,538,046,903 to the Fifth War Loan 
by July 25, 1944. This amount constituted almost 
ten per cent of the loan’s original national goal of 
$16,000,000,000. 


COMPANIES 


The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, has reported sales 
during the first six months of 1944 amounting to 
$135,700,000. This is an increase of 31.7 per cent 
over the same period in 1943. There were also re- 
vivals and additions totaling $9,361,000 and life 
annuities of $1,430,000. Total insurance in force as 
of June 30 reached a new high of $4,349,650,000 on 
1,148,000 policies, an increase of $92,200,000 for the 
six month period and a gain of $171,772,000 for the 
past year. The termination rate of insurance in force 
has continued at an all-time favorable rate. 

* * * 


The United States Life Insurance Company of 
New York has completed its entry into the Territory 
of Puerto Rico, according to a recent announcement 
by Mansfield Freeman, president of the company. 

* & * 

The merger of Liberty National Life Insurance 
Company of Birmingham, Alabama, with the Brown- 
Service Insurance Company of the same city was 
formally authorized on July 21, at a meeting of the 
stockholders of both companies. When the merger 
is completed, the company will have assets of more 
than $25,000,000 and insurance in force of more than 
$300,000,000. 

* * * 

The Home Life Insurance Company of New York 
has announced the formation of an advisory com- 
mittee made up of general agents and managers 
from their conference group of agencies. For the 
next year this committee will be composed of: Otis 
M. Barry, Jackson, Miss.; Thomas A. Dent, Jr., 
Philadelphia, Penna.; Vernon W. Holleman, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Lester Horton, Newark, N. J.; Adolph 
R. Klein, ‘Chicago, Il.; and Arthur D. Sutherland, 
Detroit, Mich. 
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THE HOME FRONT 


The Provident Life and Accident Insurance Com- 
pany of Chattanooga, Tenn., reached a new all-time 
high at the end of the first six months of this year 
with a total of $217,787,089 life insurance in force. 
Life insurance sales showed a gain of $15,000,000 
over the first six months of last year. 

* * * 


The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Milwaukee recently named as trustees John 
0’Melveny and Charles P. Vogel. Mr. O’Melveny is 
a partner in the law firm of O’Melveny & Myers of 
Los Angeles. Mr. Vogel is president of the Pfister 
& Vogel Tanning Company and of the P. & V.-Atlas 
Industrial Center, both of Milwaukee. 

* * * 


The Girard Life Insurance Company of Philadel- 
phia has appointed Lindsay W. Webster associate 
actuary. Mr. Webster was, for a number of years, 
chief life actuary for the Pennsylvania Insurance 
Department. 

* * * 

R. I. Nowell and John H. Muller have been ap- 
pointed second vice-presidents of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United States, New York. 
Mr. Nowell has been manager of the Equitable’s 
farm mortgage department since October, 1940, and 
will continue to have jurisdiction over that depart- 
ment. Mr. Muller, formerly manager of the city real 
estate department, will head a new department to 


be known as the home loan and housing department. 
* * * 


The Life Insurance Company of Virginia, Rich- 
mond, Va., has appointed John Wilson McNeill head 
of the newly-created research and planning division, 
a branch of the insurance contracts department. 

* * . 

The Home Life Insurance Company, New York, 
has announced a revision of the company’s set-up for 
direction of its agencies throughout the country. 
Under the new program John H. Evans, manager of 
the sales planning division, will be in charge of all 
agencies in the Greater New York territory, includ- 
ing New York City, Newark and Paterson. Eugene 
(. Kelly, Jr., assistant superintendent of agencies, 
will be in charge of the entire eastern and southern 
wctions of the country. John F. Walsh, assistant 
superintendent of agencies, will have responsibility 
for the direction of the New York State agencies 
wutside of Greater New York and also the agencies 
in the western and Pacific Coast States. Alan B. 
doran, assistant superintendent of agencies, will 
landle the administrative problems of all the agen- 
ties throughout the country. 

* *% * 


The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company, Los 











Angeles, has informed its field representatives that 
special underwriting procedure is no longer con- 
sidered necessary on applicants habitually traveling 
by airplane. Pacific Mutual has also announced to 
its field force that applications from airplane pilots 
will now be considered, subject to certain special 
regulations. 
- * * 

Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Company, 
Greensboro, N. C., reports an increase in assets of 
$7,211,010 for the first six months of the year, bring- 
ing the total assets to $135,457,335. The company’s 
insurance in force showed an increase of $19,250,000, 
making the total insurance in force as of June 30, 
$522,000,000. The company’s ratio of actual to ex- 
pected mortality for the first six months of 1944 was 
44 per cent. 

* _ 7 

The Commonwealth Life Insurance Company, 
Louisville, Ky., has appointed Daniel H. Quirey, 
ordinary manager at Evansville, Ind., to the chair- 
manship of the Evansville agency. Mr. Quirey will 
succeed Homer Parker, district manager of the in- 
dustrial department at Lexington, Ky. 


om * - 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America, 
Newark, N. J., paid $3,402.50 in awards to members 
of its home office staff for approved suggestions 
during the month of June. The highest award win- 
ners for the month were C. L. Vreeland of the book- 
keeping department who received $175 for two sug- 
gestions; Miss R. A. Richardt of the industrial 
claims department, $130 for two suggestions; and R. E. 
Riley, home office account department, $105 for one 
suggestion. 

* * * 

Five officers of the Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Springfield, Mass., were given 
promotions by the directors of the company in their 
quarterly meeting on July 26. Harry H. Peirce, 
actuary, was elected vice-president and actuary; 
Albert D. Shaw, financial secretary, second vice- 
president and financial secretary; Ralph R. Coombs, 
assistant to the president, second vice-president; 
H. S. Payson Rowe, manager of the bond department, 
second vice-president; and Homer,N. Chapin, assis- 
tant financial secretary, assistant to the president. 


” * 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
has appointed Charles P. Rice and James H. Lake 
as training assistants, effective August 1, 1944. As 
members of the training staff, they will assist Ben 
Williams, director of training, in supervising the 
training and educational program for Mutual Life 
field underwriters. 
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CURRENT 


Physicians 


Scan 


Health Trends 


A discussion panel of opinion 
on topics related to insurance 
medicine, led by Dr. J. Albert 
Avrack, whose picture 
appears here on the right. 


thinking in terms of a post-war 

world that will be more compact 
and more neighborly. This thought 
was reflected in the addresses given 
at the meeting of the medical sec- 
tion of the American Life Conven- 
tion, recently held at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

In an air-minded, travel-minded 
world, the far-flung frontier will 
have become just a memory. Great- 
er insurance markets will be made 
accessible in the Far East, in South 
America, in many no-longer-distant 
places. 

Insurance men will need to know 
these markets, to understand the 
many factors which will affect the 
insurance set-up in each of them, 
the differences that exist between 
the insurance problem as they know 
it and the insurance problem as 
they must come to know it. 

Here they may look for guidance 
to the experiences of those who 
may be called insurance pioneers. 
These men, agents, branch man- 
agers and medical examiners, have 
lived with the problem. They know 
first-hand the reasons why, for in- 
stance, Joe Smith, American, age 


[thinking in doctors, too, are 
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35, and Jose Alvarado, Chilean, 
also age 35, are two very different 
insurance prospects. 

Mortality factors, occupational 
variations, racial tendencies toward 
certain bodily ills and temperamen- 
tal divergencies all contribute 
toward this difference. 

J. Albert Avrack, M. D., vice- 
president and medical director of 
the United States Life Insurance 
Company of New York City, who 
made the opening address on 
“Worldwide Underwriting,” has 
had considerable experience in this 
foreign field. In his capacity as 
medical director for a company 
doing international business he has 
traveled many thousands of miles 
through South America, the West 
Indies, Central America, Panama, 
Hawaii, China, Japan and the 
Philippine Islands at intervals so 
recent as 1938, 1939 and late 1940. 


Foreign Business 


“Life insurance is and must con- 
tinue to be a service to mankind 
regardless of geographical boun- 
daries,” Dr. Avrack said, “It is an 
integral part of every country’s 
needs. There is a very definite 





need abroad for life insurance cov- 
erage in American companies. The 
United States Life Insurance Com- 
pany has had its difficulties as one 
of the all too few life insurance 
companies in this country to study 
the means and provide the protec- 
tion for life insurance abroad. 
Life insurance, as one of the great- 
est industries of our time, has un- 
limited possibilities in this field.” 

“We must agree that the future 
is, after all, but what we make the 
present, influenced by past experi- 
ence. This is especially true of 
life insurance. It is the very foun- 
dation upon which life insurance is 
constructed. By the same. token, 
we must appraise the far reaching 
advance which will come out of this 
global war with regard to better 
understanding of distant countries 
brought ever closer by modern 
transportation. This world is now 
being welded together so that dis- 
tance will be no object in the near 
future. Recently I saw a full page 
advertisement which read, “No spot 
on earth is more than 60 hours fly- 
ing time from your local airport.” 
This means more international co- 
operation via necessity, and there- 
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fore more business. This means 
life insurance, as always will have 
a great part to play in this 
progress. ‘This means aiso that we 
should not try to do tomorrow’s 
job with yesterday’s tools.” 

“The underwriting of foreign 
business,” Dr. Avrack went on to 
say, “requires the same diagnostic 
measures of inspection, percussion, 
and auscultation as applied to our. 
ordinary domestic business. It also 
requires seasoned experience and 
direct contact as does our domestic 
business. It may be more difficult 
to understand existing peculiari- 
ties of applicants in foreign: coun- 
tries, but this is not unlike some 
of the difficulties we encounter in 
our own midst.” 

Following Dr, Avrack’s talk 
there was further discussion of his 
t6pic “World-wide Underwriting,” 
by R. C. Montgomery, M. D., medi- 
eal officer, of the Manufacturers 
Life Insurance Company, Toronto, 
Ontario, and by J. Travenick, Jr., 
B.A., M. D., medical director, Occi- 
dental Life Insurance Company of 
California, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Dr. Montgomerv said that his 
own company had issued its first 
policy outside of North America 
in Bermuda in 1893 and its first 
Asiatic contract in 1897. 


Tropical Lives 


“There are many factors in- 
volved in the successful underwrit- 
ing of insurance in tropical coun- 
tries,’ Dr. Montgomery added, 
“The people very often have little 
knowledge of their family history. 





Dr. R. C. Montgomery 
of Manufacturers Life 
Insurance Company, Toronto 


It is difficult to get proof of age. 
There is a very different standard 
of morals. Medical supervision is 
not so readily available, there are 
,ewer hospitals, and public health 
measures are not so well estab- 
lished. Men experienced in the 
laws and customs of these countries 
are absolute necessities on account 
of these factors as well as differ- 
ent languages and currencies. The 
character of the managers of our 
branches and their agents play a 
very important part in the mor- 
tality which will be experienced.” 

Dr. Montgomery said that the 
largest proportion of his com- 
pany’s foreign business has been 
on European and American lives, 
along with natives whose mode of 
living is based on European stand- 
ards, namely, professional and 
merchant classes. He also pointed 
out that because of the distance 
from the head office it is necessary 
to do some selection of risks on the 
spot and to issue an interim policy. 
Usually when the branch manager 
or the secretary issues an interim 
policy it is good for five months 
but in some places, such as the 
West Indies, it covers only a 60- 
day period. Interim policies with 
a rating also may be issued, as the 
company has felt it wise to give 
the men in the foreign branches 
enough information concerning 
sub-standard business for them to 
know what the probable rating will 
be. However, if the application or 
the total risk, including old poli- 
cies in force, is for $25,000 or 
more (single or total) a cable must 
be sent to the home office for per- 
mission to issue the interim policy. 
If the information seems satisfac- 
tory the head office will cable per- 
mission to issue the policy. 

An interesting fact that Dr. 
Montgomery brought out is that 
65 per cent of his company’s busi- 
ness on sub-tropical rates is on the 
endowment plan, while this type of 
insurance predominates in all for- 
eign fields. In Great Britain, 
Egypt, South Africa, Bermuda and 
Newfoundland 48 per cent of the 
business is in endowments. He also 
stated that underwriting insurance 
in sub-tropical and tropical coun- 
tries demands a knowledge of many 
factors, such as tropical diseases, 
sanitary conditions, and possibly 
most important, an understanding 
of customs, laws and currencies of 
the people whom the company in- 
sures. 

“In most of the places where the 
company has branches,” Dr. Mont- 
gomery said, “public health mea- 
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sures have added greatly to the 
general health of the people, with 
resulting favorable reaction on 
mortality. Similarly most tropical 
diseases are well treated at the 
present time.” 

Dr. Travenick brought out the 
fact that in the Far East there is 
no middle class as we know it, that 
the people in these countries are 
either well-to-do or appallingly 
poor. What we know as the “sub- 
merged tenth,” constitutes about 
90 per cent of the populations of 
Far Eastern countries. 

“It is probable,” he said, “that 
over 90 per cent of those applying 
for life insurance are intelligent, 
financially stable, live in surround- 
ings comparable to our surround- 
ings and are in general, good moral 
risks.” 

Speaking of his experience in 
China, Dr. Travenick said, “Some 
of the more commmon racial dif- 
ferences of Chinese lives as they 
relate to life insurance medicine 
are of interest. The most com- 
mon impairment is underweight. 
The characteristic build of the 
Chinese may be the underlying 
cause that results in the higher 
general mortality experience of 
this group. There seems to be no 
doubt that there is also a racial 
difference in blood pressure read- 
ings between the Caucasians and 
the Chinese.” 

“Although the average blood 
pressure in China is lower, hyper- 
tension does occur in a fairly large 
group of cases and is indicative of 
a very definitely increased mor- 
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tality. Individuals with hypo- 
tension aS a group enjoy a more 
favorable mortality than the aver- 
age, provided that this hypoten- 
sion is not too low.” 


Hawaiian Data 


Touching on Hawaii he said that 
the remarkable heaith attainments 
among the peopie on the sugar 
plantations in that territory have 
truly demonstrated what proper 
medical facilities can accomplish. 
“The phenomenal improvement in 
infant mortality to 16 per thousand 
lives in 1942 is an enviable one,” 
he said. “It might be said that 
this experience has never been 
reached in any large group of 
laborers before. The maternal 
mortality has also dropped to a 
record low of 0.5 per thousand 
births.” 

Leigh Cruess, vice-president and 
manager of selection, Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York, 
spoke on “Factors which may in- 
fluence the future of mortality.” 

“Three and a half million Ameri- 
cans have died since Pearl Har- 
bor,” Mr. Cruess said, “and within 
the next 12 months almost another 
million and a half are destined to 
die. No, those deaths are not war 
casualties. They are the normal 
mortality toll in the United States, 
far in excess of all our war deaths 
thus far experienced or likely to 
be experienced in the future.” 

“The magnitude of these figures 
is mentioned not in any critical 
sense,” he added, “for in propor- 
tion to the country’s population 
they represent a real achievement 
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Dr. John L. Humphreys 
of Reliance Life Insurance 
Company, Pittsburgh 


in mortality reduction over the 
years. The present mortality pic- 
ture has resulted from the inter- 
play of many factors, some favor- 
able and some not so favorable. 
We hope by examining these fac- 
tors and some others now appear- 
ing on the horizon to come to some 
conclusions on the probable future 
trend of mortality.” 

Mr. Cruess believes that the 
mortality trend will continue favor- 
able on the long view basis. He 
gave his reasons for this belief, in- 
cluding: 1. There is still con- 
siderable room for improvement in 
the economic status of large seg- 
ments of our population. Esti- 
mates run as high as one-third of 
the population living under sub- 
standard subsistence levels; 2. Bet- 
ter medical care for the masses. 
This will go along with the im- 
provement in economic status and 
will be promoted, further, by pro- 
cedures that lower the cost of 
medical facilities and by plans 
spreading the cost of serious ill- 
nesses, such as insurance or pre- 
payment plans for hospitalization, 
medical and surgical care; 3. Prog- 
ness in medical science; 4. A wider 
application of our present knowl- 
edge of public health and sanita- 
tion should effect a further lower- 
ing of the death rate from certain 
causes; 5. Further advancements 
in industrial hygiene and safety. 
On this point he said that the days 
of pioneering in this field un- 
doubtedly are past, and there is 
abroad a wider consciousness that 
industry owes its workers safe and 
healthful working conditions. 


Older Ages 


Diseases of the older ages, Mr. 
Cruess believes, present their own 
unique problem in the reduction of 
mortality rates. “There is rea- 
son to believe,” he said, “that the 
two principal causes of death in 
later life, diseases of the heart 
and cancer, are showing genuine 
increases in mortality rates. Un- 
fortunately we do not yet know 
enough about the processes of age- 
ing nor about prevention and 
treatment of diseases of later life 
to justify optimistic predictions. 
It can be said, however, that more 
and more attention and research is 
being concentrated on these con- 
ditions and that in itself offers 
some promise.” 

Sharply increased air travel fol- 
lowing the war has been the sub- 
ject of much conjecture, in its Fe- 
lation to mortality figures. Con- 
cerning this question Mr. Cruess 
said, “Aviation is bound to assume 
increasing importance in accident 
mortality. The war has advanced 
the development of air transport 
and the frequency of its uses by 
many years. Air travel has un- 
doubtedly become safer and will 
continue to become safer. But we 
face a paradox that as it becomes 
safer more people will be killed by 
it, because the frequency of air 
travel will increase faster than the 
safety factor. I think that avia- 
tion accidents are likely to repeat 
the history of automobile acci- 
dents.” 

He also touched upon epidemic 
possibilities, admitting that in the 
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midst of a great war, populations 
move about and increase the possi- 
bilities for an epidemic outbreak. 
In this connection, he recalled the 
influenza epidemic of 1918 in the 
midst of World War 1, when the 
crude death rate jumped to 18 per 
1000 from a level of between 13 and 
14 per 1000, where it had been for 
the preceding seven years, 1911- 
1917. 

“Conditions today in Europe are 
ripe for such outbreaks,” he con- 
tinued, “and the speed and ease of 
transportation in the present day 
make vulnerable almost every other 
part of the globe.” 

The war, while increasing the 
hazards of tropical diseases, has at 
the same time provided our medi- 
cal men with extraordinary oppor- 
tunities to study their effects and 
possible methods of prevention. 

Karl W. Anderson, M.D., medical 
director, Northwestern National 
Life Insurance Company, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, and J. L. Hum- 
phreys, M.D., Medical Director, 
Reliance Life Insurance Company, 
Pittsburgh, Penna., addressed the 
convention on the subject of “Prob- 
lems of Tropical Medicines in the 
United States.” 

“Tropical and exotic diseases 
have always been with us since the 
time of the early settlers, but only 
at times have they caused serious 
outbreaks,” Dr. Anderson stated. 

“This is of interest,” he con- 
tinued, “because in the past we did 
not have as much scientific knowl- 
edge as we now possess in regard 
to their nature and control. In 
fact, these diseases have to a large 
extent disappeared, or they have 
been brought under control with 
the exception of the dysenteries and 
a few others. In addition to the 
development of immunity, improved 
living conditions and education 
have been helpful in combating 
these infections. While parts of 
our country are sub-tropical, ideal 
conditions for the propagation of 
these diseases do not exist over all 
areas. We have progressed a long 
way on the road of scientific en- 
deavor and achievement since the 
Revolutionary, Civil and Spanish- 
American wars. During these 
early days problems were met with- 
out too disastrous effects on the 
health of our people as a whole. 
Surelv with application of current 
knowledge. we can view the future 
as far as these tropical and exotic 
diseases are concerned with as- 
surance.” 

As to the possible large scale in- 
troduction of tropical disease into 


this country by returning members 
of the armed forces, Dr. Anderson 
1s not apprehensive. 

“The. Atlantic and _ Pacific 
Oceans,” he said, “have never been 
walls of safety against the intro- 
duction of foreign diseases into 
this country. This is equally true 
of the boundaries on the north and 
south. ‘The military forces are giv- 
ing the American public protection 
from foreign armed forces. Like- 
wise, the American public is being 
protected by the armed forces in 


‘ co-operation with the U. S. Public 


Health Service, the various Foun- 
dations, State Health Departments 
and allied groups. By the use of 
modern scientific methods, they can 
protect us against our microscopic 
foes even though these enemies 
may be successful in entering our 
country.” 

“In the future we will look upon 
disease control from an interna- 
tional viewpoint,” he added. “It is 
interesting to note that the one sec- 
tion of the League of Nations 
which was successful was the one 
which had to do with the interna- 
tional aspects of public health. 
This section demonstrated that it 
was possible to work together for 
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a better understanding in diseases 
that atfect various parts of the 
world.” 

Dr. Humphreys spoke of the 
growing interest in the subject of 
tropical diseases since Pearl Har- 
bor. 

“With the necessity of prepar- 
ing men for service in various 
parts of the tropics, it was required 
that we quickly review our accumu- 
lated knowledge and present it to 
our officers, especially the new 
members of the Medical Corps, for 
use in the field,” he said. “It was 
necessary to determine what dis- 
eases we could expect to find, which 
could be inoculated against, and 
teach the men methods of protect- 
ing themselves as best they could 
against diseases for which we do 
not have vaccines at the present 
time. Conversation recently with 
returning medical officers has con- 
vinced me that the various medical 
services have done a fine job. 


Returning Troops 


As to the status of men return- 
ing from tropical service as insur- 
ance risks, Dr. Humphreys said, 
“They will necessitate considerable 

(Concluded on page 54) 
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PERSPECTIVES IN MANAGEMENT 


(Continued from page 37) 


elements in the task of manage- 
ment, that it will be helpful to con- 
sider them jointly. As a matter of 
fact, standards pervade not alone 
performance but also organiza- 
tional structure and the capacity 
of personnel. As intimated in an 
earlier article (see October, 1943, 
issue of the Spectator), standards 
set the goals which are periodically 
to be attained; they underlie the 
use of appropriate tools for ap- 
praising or measuring progress. 
From the dynamic viewpoint, 
improvement of operating perform- 
ance may be defined as the analysis 
of methods, techniques, physical 
facilities and costs. But analysis 
is merely the first step in the direc- 
tion of attaining the objective indi- 
cated. The second step, strangely 
enough, relates to elimination. Al- 
most always the scientific investi- 
gator will discover, especially 
where conditions analyzed have 
long remained undisturbed, that 
routines have become encrusted 
with superfluous activities in the 
form of maintaining records, check- 
ing processes, preparing reports, 
etc. Such activities not only slow 
up performance but add to its cost. 
Elimination of all unnecessary 
work, even at the risk of doing vio- 
lence to practices of long stand- 
ing, is justified by the fact of its 
permanent removal from interfer- 


ence with the further development 
of the routines of which it was a 
part. 

The third, fourth, fifth and final 
steps in the improvement process 
relate, respectively, to co-vrdina- 
tion, standardization, contro! and 
incentives. As applied to routines, 
co-ordination connotes integration 
of the various individual steps; 
standardization signifies discovery 
and application of the most effec- 
tive way, for the time being, of per- 
forming the steps; control implies 
the maintenance of such processes 
of inspection and adjustment as 
will insure that the procedures, 
once planned, will remain un- 
changed as long as they continue 
to yield satisfactory operating re- 
sults; incentives, finally, constitute 
the financial and non-financial con- 
siderations to which employees may 
be expected to respond with in- 
creased work accomplishment. 

Of the six steps comprised in this 
theoretical approach to considera- 
tion of the evolution of manage- 
ment with respect to imprevement 
of operating performance and the 
establishment of valid standards, 
only one deals with the human fac- 
tor. It should, therefore, be under- 
scored at least to the point of 
dwelling on the fact that every- 
thing pertaining to improvement 
of the inanimate phases is but a 
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means to an end and that emphasis 
should always remain upon the hu- 


man factor. Effective motivation 
of personnel is the avenue to the 
greatest possible gains. Standards 
apply to personnel no less than to 
the materialistic aspects of any 
situation that is subjected to the 
rule of management. It is one of 
the greatest single accomplish- 
ments of the past thirty years that 
this fact has been adequately 
brought to recognition and that 
scientific research has enabled man- 
agement to take advantage of dis- 
coveries in the field which have had 
a tremendous influence upon the 
production of improved operating 
results. 


Planning Unit 


Perhaps one of the earliest de- 
velopments in life insurance man- 
agement relating to the improve- 
ment of operating performance and 
the establishment of valid stand- 
ards, was the organization, in 1914, 
by the Phoenix Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, of Hartford, Conn., 
of a home office staff unit known as 
the Planning Department. This in- 
novation was frankly patterned 
after an important phase of Tay- 
lor’s concept of industrial organiza- 
tion; it was created in response to 
recognition by the officers of the 
company of the wisdom of separat- 
ing planning from performance and 
of the values to be derived from 
concentrating under one control all 
activities relating to analysis and 
improvement of organization; per- 
sonnel, methods, equipment, office 
space, records, etc., as well as re- 
search leading to the determina- 
tion of pertinent standards. As far 
as may be determined, this depart- 
ment for some years remained the 
only one of its kind in the life in- 
surance field; presently, however, 
the underlying concept met with 
approval in other life insurance 
companies, and similar departments 
were organized under a variety of 
designations, not always happily 
chosen. Today, the planning de- 
partment has come to be accepted 
as an indispensable feature in 
coping with the wide variety of 
problems entering into the area it 
is designed to cultivate. 

With the establishment of the 
Life Office Management Associa- 
tion, in 1924, a marked impetus was 
given to efforts directed toward im- 
provement of operating perform- 
ance and the establishment of valid 
standards. The tremendous growth 
of the life insurance business at 
that time acted as an additional 
spur to such efforts. Moreover, this 
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growth was responsible for at- 
tracting the attention of an in- 
creasing number of companies to 
the wisdom of planning, erecting 
and occupying home office buildings 
of modern design, adapted to the 
varied and complicated require- 
ments of their rapidly expanding 
staffs. In the decade from 1923 to 
1932, over 40 such buildings were 
erected, many of them of great size 
and monumental character. The 
exhaustive and illuminating report 
on Home Office Buildings, published 
by the Life Office Management As- 
sociation in 1933, reveals striking- 
ly the fact that the planning of 
these buildings furnished the occa- 
sion for comprehensive and com- 
plete studies of operating condi- 
tions leading to improvements 
which had the effect of capitalizing 
fully the advantages of new physi- 
cal environment. 

With respect to the human fac- 
tor, it is pertinent to point out that 
the evolution of management has 
taken the form of attacking a wide 
variety of problems relating to 
practically every aspect of person- 
nel administration. One has but to 
examine the general index to the 
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many volumes of Proceedings of 
the Life Office Management As- 
sociation, published in 1942, to be- 
come convinced that in the diversity 
of the points of attack, the funda- 
mental character of the approaches 
employed, and the exhaustive and 
prolonged consideration devoted to 
topics of major importance, the As- 
sociation has contributed outstand- 
ingly to advancement of manage- 
ment in this field. It is not going 
too far to state that the quality of 
the Proceedings of the Association 
is fully abreast of the best compar- 
able material to be found in the 
literature of management. 

What has been advanced in the 
foregoing relates specifically to in- 
ternal conditions and to levels be- 
low those concerned with the over- 
all view of company performance 
and the maintenance in consonance 
therewith of standards which will 
make the most effective appeal to 
the policyholder. As has repeated- 
iy been stated in this series of 
articles, the policyholder is con- 
cerned solely with the accomplish- 
ment by life insurance management 
of one master-objective, namely, 
the furnishing, at persistent low 
net cost and under conditions of 
safety, of a policy of comprehensive 
protection. He is not interested in 
the progress made by life insurance 
companies in any respects that do 
not directly contribute to the at- 
tainment of this master-objective. 

Evolution of life insurance man- 
agement, however satisfactory it 
may be on other counts, has thus 
far fallen short of encompassing a 
perspective adjusted to this funda- 
mental consideration. The chal- 
lenge of the times is expressed in 
a gathering demand that the phi- 
losophy of management undergo the 
change required to attune it to 
qualitative instead of quantitative 
considerations, to abandon its te- 
nacious belief in the virtues of 
great and growing size, to visualize 
optimal relations as the principal 
goal of attainment, and to accept it 
as reasonably certain that adher- 
ence to tried and tested principles 
affords the surest means of con- 
sistently achieving the master-ob- 
jective. 

Any attempt to gauge the extent 
and tempo of the evolution of man- 
agement in a specific field will profit 
by using as a means of appraisal 
the statement of principles first 
enunciated and expounded by Fred- 
erick W. Taylor and later recast by 
Dr. H. S. Person, gifted interpreter 
of scientific management, in his 
“Scientific Management in Ameri- 
can Industry,” published: in 1929. 


This statement is, therefore, 
quoted: 

1. Management Research. Re- 
search, investigation and ex- 
periment (with their processes 
of analysis, measurement, com- 
parison, etc.) constitute the 
only sound basis for the solu- 
tion of managerial problems; 
for determinations of purpose, 
policy, program, project, prod- 
uct, material, machine, tool, 
type of ability or skill, method 
and other factors, and the co- 
ordination of these in purpose- 
ful effort. 

2. Management Standards. To 
(Concluded on page 54) 
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ONTRACT 


INFORMATION 


Bankers Life Rounds 


Out Pension Program 


INCE the first of the month 

Bankers Life of Des Moines has 
been issuing two new policy forms 
which fit into pension programs for 
employee groups of 60 or fewer 
persons. They are being used 
with pension trust agreements to 
supplement the Bankers Life 
Group Permanent plan for groups 
numbering 50 or more. The Re- 
tirement Endowment policy is of- 
fered to insurables and the Re- 
tirement Income Annuity to unin- 
surables. 


Retirement Endowment Policy 


The Retirement Endowment pol- 
icy will be issued only in connec- 
tion with pension trusts for pen- 
sion plans where all eligible lives 
are to receive policies in the Bank- 
ers Life. Premium rates, non- 
forfeiture values and policy pro- 
visions are based on the American 
Men Mortality Table with 214 per 
cent interest. The regular policy 
forms have a different mortality 
basis. Cash and_ non-forfeiture 
values are available after premiums 
have been paid for one full year. 

For the older ages at issue, con- 
tracts will be written maturing at 
any age chosen between 60 and 75. 
The minimum policy is $1,000 face 
amount and disability and double 
indemnity may be attached in ac- 
cordance with the company’s regu- 
lar rules. 

Substandard risks will be writ- 
ten in accordance with the regular 
rules for this coverage. 


Retirement Income Annuity 


The companion contract of the 
Retirement Endowment policy, the 
Retirement Income Annuity, will 
be issued only in connection with 
pension trusts and only under the 
following conditions and _limita- 
tions: 
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(1) The Retirement Endowment 
policy must be used for at least 
80 per cent of the lives in the pen- 
sion plan. 

(2) The Retirement Annuity is 
restricted to uninsurable lives, 
otherwise eligible persons who are 
on leave of absence serving in the 
armed forces, lives within 10 years 
of their retirement age provided 
the total annual premiums for re- 
tirement annuities do not exceed 
70 per cent of the total annual pre- 
mium for Retirement Endowments. 

(3) The Retirement Income An- 
nuity is not being issued to more 
than 20 per cent of the lives in 
the plan. 

As in the Retirement Endow- 
ment policy at the older ages of 
issue, this contract will be writ- 
ten maturing at any age selected 
between 60 and 75. The minimum 
retirement income is $10 per 
month. Disability is not available 
with Retirement Income Annuities 
since these policies will be issued 
usually to uninsurable lives. 


Country Life Lowers 


Substandard Premiums 


The Country Life has adopted 
a new schedule of substandard ex- 
tra premiums for policies given a 
mortality table rating. They became 
effective July 1. 

The new rates are lower at all 
ages and plans than those which 
have been in force and are now 
consistently in line with the com- 
pany’s current standard premiums. 

The change is not retroactive to 
policies already in force. 


Fidelity Mutual Widens 
Coverage at Lower Ages 


Policies of the Fidelity Mutual 
Life issued at ages 5 and higher 
now have full coverage of the face 
of the policy. Prior to the broad- 
ening of this coverage, the com- 





pany sold only the juvenile policy 
at ages 5 to 9, inclusive, with a 
benefit of $500 at age 5, $600 at 
age 6, with full face value of $1,000 
at age 10. 

Policies at ages 0 to 4 continue 
to be issued but at these ages the 
benefit remains at less than the 
ultimate amount. 

Fidelity Mutual has added payor 
benefits up to issue age 15 of the 
insured. This coverage was previ- 
ously available only on juvenile 
policies up to age 10. 

. as 


California-Western States 
Changes Dividends 


California-Western States Life 
increased the dividend distribution 
effective July 1, 1944, on the Spe- 
cial Preferred Risk O.L. (E96), 
Modified Life (3) and Special Pre- 
ferred Risk 20 Payment Life (96) 
policies. The three policies are 
sold in amounts of $5,000 upwards. 

At the lower ages of issue the in- 
creases are rather marked, as a 
glance at the accompanying com- 
parative table of amounts at sample 
ages will show. 

Changes in the rate of policy- 
holders’ dividends at the mid-year 
were confined to the three policies. 








CALIFORNIA-WESTERN STATES LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Annual Dividends Basis of Scale Effective July 1, 1944 





Per $1,000 Minimum $5,000 
Special Pfd. Risk OL(E96) Policy 
Age 25 35 45 55 
End of Premium 19.61 25.30 35.37 53.83 
Years 
5 5.40 5.43 5.06 5.53 
10 5.78 5.99 5.84 6.63 
20 6.55 7.12 7.41 8.52 
Scale In Effect Prior to July 1, 1944 
Special Preferred Risk OL(E96) Policy 
5 3.40 3.93 4.31 5.28 
10 3.78 4.49 5.09 6.28 
20 4.55 5.62 6.66 8.27 


Modified Life (3) Policy 
Annual Dividends Basis of Scale Effective July 1, 1944 





Per $1,000 Minimum $5,000 
Age 25 35 45 
End of 
Years 
5 6.54 6.69 6.34 7.08 
10 7.08 7.48 7.44 8.48 
20 8.16 9.06 9.64 11.27 


Scale In Effect Prior to July 1, 1944 
Modified _ @) Policy 
4 > ly 


5 54 5.59 6.83 
10 5.08 5.98 6.69 8.23 
20 6.16 7.56 8.89 11.02 








Phoenix Mutual Now 
On 21 Per Cent Basis 


On July 1, policies of the Phoenix 
Mutual Life were placed on the 
21% per cent reserve basis. Prior 
to that time the 3%4 per cent in- 
terest rate had been used in com- 
puting rates and values. 

The new rate book contains sev- 

(Concluded on page 48) 
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AETNA LIFE 
Makes non-par. rate changes. July, 1943, Pg. 
29. Retains 1943 dividend scale for 1944. 
Jan., 1944, Pg. 31. 


AMERICAN. MUTUAL LIFE 
Modified 3 Whole Life policy issued. Feb., 
1943, Pg. 26 


AMERICAN NATIONAL, TEXAS 
a Life Income Endowments. July, 1943, 
Pg. 2%. 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE 
Liberalizes substandard rules. Feb., 1943, 
Pg. 26. Rates on annuities changed. March, 
1944, Pg. 42. 


ATLANTIC LIFE 
Drops participating plans. Jan., 1943, Pg. 30. 
Restores three policies. July, 1943, Pg. 30. 
soeages rates on Jan. |, 1944. Jan., 1944, 
Pg. 3i. 


BANKERS NATIONAL, N. J. 
"Sell The Rate’ Plan. April, 1943, Pg. 26. 
Adds Life Expectation and Term to 65 con- 
tracts. Jan., 1944, Pg. 31. Issues new juvenile 
policy. July, 1944, Pg. 50. 


BANKERS LIFE, LINCOLN, NEB. 
Introduces The Family Circle Policy (Life 
Paid-up at 65), April, 1944, Pg. 20. 


BENEFICIAL LIFE 


Goes on 3 per cent reserve basis. May, 1943, 
Pg. 28. 


BOSTON MUTUAL 
ag aes scale increased. Feb., 1944, 
g. > 


CANADA LIFE 
Revises rates and options. Jan., 1943, Pg. 33. 
Revised dividend scale announced. July, 1944, 
Pg. 50. 


COLUMBUS MUTUAL LIFE 
Revised single premiums. Nov., 1942, Pg. 66. 
seuete 1943 dividend scale. Jan., 1943, Pg. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE 
Revised rules on sub-standard. Oct., 1942, 
Pg. 46. Dividend action for 1943. Jan., 1943, 
Pg. 32. Settlement options on 2% basis. Other 
underwriting changes. Feb., 1943, Pg. 28. 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 
Income Replacement policy introduced. May, 
1943, Pg. 28. Annuity Income Endowment at 
65 policy adepted August, 1943, Pg. 52. 1944 
Dividend Actien taken. Nov., 1943; Pg. 42. 
Non-medical broadened. Nov., 1943; Pg. 40. 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN, DEL. 

New interest basis. March, 1943, Pg. 48. Con- 
tinues dividend scale for 1944. Feb., 1944; 
Pg. 31. 

EQUITABLE LIFE SOCIETY OF U. S. A. 
Pension Trust Plans. September, 1943, Pg. 28 
Increases 1944 dividend scale by !2 per cent. 
Feb., 1944. Pg. 31. Broadens Aviation Cov- 
erage. July, 1944, Pg. 50. 


EQUITABLE LIFE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Rate revisions reviewed. March, 1943, Pg. 48. 


EUREKA-MARYLAND LIFE 
Premium rates modified. Dec., 1942, Pg. 64. 


FARM BUREAU LIFE 
Sets 1944 dividend scale, April, 1944, Pg. 20. 


FEDERAL LIFE, CHICAGO 
Adopts 3% interest rate. Jan., 1943, Pg. 30. 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
Further liberalization of non-medical rules. 
March, 1944, Pg. 42. 


FRANKLIN LIFE 


New rates and values on participating and 
non-participating contracts adopted. Octo- 
ber, 1943, Pg. 30. 


GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE 
Contifues same dividend scale. July, 1943, 
Pg. 30. Retains dividend scale. July, 1944, 
Pg. 50. 


GIRARD LIFE 
Now issues policies to age 5. July, 1943, 
Pg. 30. 








GREAT SOUTHERN LIFE 
New par. and non-par. rates in effect. May, 
1943, Pg. 28. Deferred annuity at age 70 
adopted, October, 1943, Pg. 30. Replaces W. 
L. End. at 85 and Pfd. Risk Ordinary N. P. 
contracts with ordinary Life N. P. Introduces 
Term to 65, April, 1944, Pg. 20. 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE 
Changes Family Income and Mortgage Re- 
tirement Riders. October, i943, Pg. 28. 


GUARDIAN LIFE, N. Y. 


New 1943 dividend scale announced. Dec., 
1942, Pg. 64; ‘Family Guardian" policies 
offered. Dec., 1942, Pg. 65. 


HOME LIFE, N. Y. 
Preferred Modified Life issued. April, 1943, 
Pg. 26. Increases dividends for 1944. Feb., 
1944, Pg. 31. 


INDIANAPOLIS LIFE 
New rates and policies. Oct., 1942, Pg. 47. 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE 
Sets 1943 dividend schedule. Dec., 1942, Pg. 
65, and Jan., 1943, Pg. 30. Double Protection 
to 65 and Age 60 Retirement Income Policies 
issued, Nov., 1943, Pg. 40. Expands Juvenile 
Insurance plans, April, 1944, Pg. 20. 


LAMAR LIFE 
Non-Medical Procedure Changed. June, 1943, 
Pg. 58. 

LIFE INSURANCE CO. OF VA. 
Changes Reserve Basis. April, 1943, Pg. 27. 


LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
New War Clause Adopted. June, 1943, Pg. 59. 
Broad revisions in rates made. June, 1944, 
Pg. 55. 

LUTHERAN MUTUAL LIFE 
Adopts the American New Ultimate 2!/ per 


cent basis, Illinois Standard. May, 1943, 
2g. 30 

MANHATTAN LIFE, N. Y. 
"Improved Ideal Protection Policy." Nov., 
1942, Pg. 66. 


MANUFACTURERS LIFE 
Adopts the 1943 dividend scole for 1944. Feb., 
1944, Pg. 31. 


MARYLAND LIFE 
Continues 1943 dividend scale after April |, 
1944, 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
Non-medical privilege liberalized. March, 
1943, Pg. 48. New rate and option basis 
adopted. May, !943, Pg. 29. Now issuing 
Double Indemnity from ages 15-20. July, 1943, 
Pg. 30. Extends settlement options. March, 
1944, Pq. 42. 


MONARCH LIFE 
Introduces Several New Plans. April, 1943, 
Pg. 27. 


MUTUAL LIFE OF N. Y. 

Dividend scale continued for 1943. Jan., 1943, 
Pg. 32. New type policy form developed. 
Feb., 1943, Pg. 27. Endowment Annuity Form 
Revised. June, 1943, Pg. 57. Dividends for 
1944 on same scale as 1943, Feb., 1944; Pg. 31. 
Increases juvenile limit to $10,000. March, 
1944, Pq. 44. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
Non-medical program outlined. August, 1943, 
Pg. 52. 1942 scale continued again into 1944. 
Feb., 1944, Pg. 


MUTUAL SAVINGS LIFE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
New rate book issued. Jan., 1943, Pg. 30. 
Modified 3 policy issued. March, 1943, Pg. 48. 


NATIONAL LIFE, VT. 
Retains 1943 scale of dividends for 1944. 
Feb., 1944, Pg. 29. 


NATIONAL OLD LINE LIFE 
New rate book issued. August, 1942, Pg. 46. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
Keeps for 1944 7.1 scale adopted in 
1942. Jan., 1944, Pg. 
New non-medical - 1m announced. March, 
1943, Pg. 49. 


NEW YORK LIFE 
Retains 1943 dividend scale. Jan., 1943, Pg. 
33. No change in dividend scale for 1944. 
Feb., 1944, Pg. 31. Adopts 2'4 per cent rate 
of interest for policy reserves. June, 1944, 
Pg. 55. 





TO CONTRACT INFORMATION 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 
Makes minor revisions in dividend scale. 
Dec., 1942, Pg. 66 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE, LOS ANGELES 
at aoe limits changed. August, 1943, 
g. 54. 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE, N. C. 
Term to 65 Policy adopted. Nov., 1943; Pg. 42. 


OHIO NATIONAL LIFE 
New cash values and annuity income values 
on Retirement Annuity Contract. October, 
1943, Pg. 28. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 
Acts on Deposit Funds Rates. July, 1943, Pg. 
30. New Non-Participating ratio adopted, 
Nov., 1943; Pg. 40. Continues 1943 dividend 
scale into 1944. Feb., 1944; Pg. 29. 


PAN AMERICAN LIFE 
Adds participating lines. Pians to mutualize. 
Jan., 1943, Pg. 31. New rates adopted on 
Amer. Exp. 3%, Ill. Std. reserve basis. Feb., 
1944, Pg. 29. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
“Balanced Protection" policy issued. Feb., 
1943. Pg. 26. Enlarges juvenile program. 
May, 1943, Pg. 28. Contract changes made. 
July, 1944, Pg. 48. 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 


Increases par and non-par rates. Nov., 1943; 
Pg. 40. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE 
Security Income Special Policy adopted. 
June, 1943, Pg. 57. Revises “Ee s premium 
annuity series. October, 1943 8. 


PILOT LIFE 
Enters wholesale life field. May, 1943, Pg. 28. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL, PHILA., PA. 
Policies Placed on American Experience and 
2'/.2 per cent basis. May, 1944, Pg. 22. Adds 
to juvenile coverage. July, 1944, Pg. 48. 


PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF 
AMERICA, 


Discontinues wholesale insurance. Feb., 1943, 
Pg. 28. War Hazards extra premiums 
changed. June, 1943, Pg. 57. Introduces 
temporary income contract. July, 1943, Pg. 
29. New liberalized non-medical program 
described. August, 1943, Pg. 54. Roises 
Juvenile Limit to $5, ‘October, 1943, Pg. 
29. Double Protection to 65 and Family In- 
come W. L. Paid-up at 85 policies adopted. 
November, 1943; Pg. 40. Changes in group 
benefits one underwriting practice made. 
Jan., 1944, Pg. 31. Continues 1943 dividend 
scale into 1944. Reduces extra premiums on 
war hazard covera Maximum amount of 
Intermediate Monthly Premium policies ot 
age 10 or over increased from $800 to 
$!,000. 
RELIANCE LIFE 

Juvenile 30 Pay. Policy Issued. April, 1943, 
Pg. 26. 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE, BINGHAMTON, 
i. Ve 
New dividend scale effective May !, 1944. 
May, 1944, Pg. 22. 


SHENANDOAH LIFE 
—s change in reserve basis. Jan., 1944, 
o Be 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
Adopts Preferred Risk W. L. Policy. 1944 
dividend rate reduced on most policies. Jan., 
1944, Pg. 33 


SUN LIFE OF CANADA 
1944 Dividend action. May, 1944. Pg. 51. 


TRAVELERS 
Triple and double protection plan outlines. 
August, 1942, Pg. 46. 


UNION CENTRAL LIFE 
Double V Policy Introduced. June, 1943, Pg. 
57. Re-enters pension trust field. Contracts 
described. August, 1943, Pg. 54. Issues single 
premium juvenile policy. August, 1943, Pg. 
54. Continues 1943 dividend scale for first 5 
months of 1944. Feb., 1944, Pg. 29 
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CONTRACT 
INFORMATION 


(Concluded from page 46) 


eral plans for children with payor 
benefits, including Annual Life, 20 
and 30 Payment Life, 20 Year En- 
dowment, Retirement Income at 60 
or 65 and Retirement Income at 
55 and Retirement Annuity at 55. 

The interest rate guaranteed 
under the settlement options not 
involving life contingencies is now 
2 per cent. Option 4 including the 
payments certain and Option 5 are 
on the 2% per cent guaranteed 
basis. 

Division Revision 

A minor revision in the dividend 
schedule has been made by Phoenix 
Mutual on policies issued before 
July 1, 1944. The revision takes 
into account the effect, on the one 
hand, of the downward trend in in- 
terest earnings and on the other, 
the company’s favorable mortality 
experience. Under the new sched- 
ule, the company will distribute in 
dividends on present policies a to- 
tal amount at least as large as is 


provided under the current 
schedule. 

The revision will result in some 
reduction on policies containing a 
large portion of investment ele- 
ment, such as full paid policies, Re- 
tirement Incomes, and Endowments 
of short duration. It will result in 
some increases on policies of longer 
duration, such as Annual Life and 
Limited Premiums Life. 

The interest rate of 3% per 
cent will continue to apply to divi- 
dend accumulations, to the pre- 
mium deposit fund, and all par- 
ticipating funds left with the com- 
pany under its settlement options 


or otherwise. 








PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE 


Sample Annual Rates Per $1,000 on New Basis 
Effective July 1, 1944 214% Reserve Basis 
Participating, Without Benefits 

20- 30- 20-Yr. End. End. 
Age Ord. Pay. Pay. End. at60 at 65 


25 «21.14 33.12 26.04 50.06 28.49 25.45 
35 «627.41 39.00 31.23 51.63 41.57 35.39 
45 38.08 47.99 40.21 55.76 72.48 55.76 


On Old Basis (3'4%) Effective Prior to July 1, 1944 
25 «#18.71 28.51 22.71 47.17 25.96 22.96 
35 24.58 34.23 27.74 48.48 38.57 32.47 
45 34.79 43.30 36.61 52.24 68.71 52.24 














Peoples of Ind. Issues 


Elective Annuities 


Effective April 1, 1944, Peoples 
Life Insurance Company of Indi- 
ana adopted the Elective Annuity 
Policy based on the 1937 Standard 
Annuity Table and 2'% per cent in- 
terest with ages set back one year 
for males and six years for fe- 
males. 


Vico Tweskdinat Of 
All States Life 


Dr. Bernard Mount has _ been 
made vice-president and medical di- 
rector of All States Life Insurance 
Company at Montgomery, Ala. He 
has been associate medical director 
since organization of the company 
and is a practicing physician who 
now gives up his practice to devote 
his full time to the affairs of All 
States Life. 

In his new post, Dr. Mount suc- 
ceeds the late Dr. Geo. E. Blue who 
was vice-president and medical di- 
rector from the time the company 
started until his death on May 28 
of this year. President-of the All 
States Life is W. C. Jennings. 
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Life Insurance 


in Nebraska 
(Continued from page 27) 

and Vice-President and Actuary 
Ernest C. Ames are the sons of 
men identified with the company in 
its early years. Dan W. Cook, Sr., 
was a director and vice-president 
from 1890 to 1916 and John H. 
Ames, a pioneer Nebraska lawyer, 
was one of the original group of 
Bankers Life incorporators and its 
first general counsel. 

The present directors of the com- 
pany are Howard S. Wilson, Dan 
W. Cook, Ernest C. Ames, C. Pet- 
rus Peterson, Fred M. Sanders, 
Ellet B. Drake, Harold P. Steb- 
bins, George P. Cook and John H. 
Ames, 3rd. 


Midwest Life 


Novia Z. Snell, founder of the 
Midwest Life first became inter- 
ested in life insurance in 1897 
about 12 years after he formed a 
law partnership with A. J. Sawyer. 
This association was notable not 
only for the number of years it 
continued but for the close com- 
munion of professional, business 


and other interests between the 
two men. The law partnership 
was maintained for 20 years and 
afterwards the two men continued 
associates in the insurance busi- 
ness. 

In December, 1898, Mr. Snell be- 
came a director and counsel of The 
Security Mutual~Life at Lincoln 
and five years later he was elected 
president. In 1906 he organized 
the Midwest Life and Sawyer be- 
came the first secretary. 

The original authorized capital 
of Midwest Life was $200,000 of 
which $100,500 was sold and paid 
for before the company started op- 
erations. A premium of $10,050 
was realized from the sale for de- 
velopment purposes. Despite this 
small fund available for the pur- 
chase of equipment and supplies 
and the development of an agency 
force, Mr. Snell succeeded in get- 
ting operations under way without 
promotion expense or the use of 
special policies to induce sales of 
stock. Of the first 100 policies 


issued only 12 became claims. Nine 
are still in force. 

Upon the completion of the first 
year’s operations the surplus had 
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GROWTH OF AMERICAN RESERVE LIFE, 
OM EB. 


A, 

‘ed Insurance 
You in Force 
1943 $6,550 ,000 $25,024,000 
1940 5,470,000 21,763,000 
1930 731,000 14, 135,000 
1828 292,000 8,120,000 








dwindled from $10,050 to $2,746. 
At the close of 1908 the company 
had a surplus of $166 and a con- 
tingency fund of $600. 

Mr. Snell appears to have had 
an uncanny sense of impending 
calamity. Late in 1917 an excess 
mortality fund of $5,000 was set 
up. The Jan. 1, 1918 report of 
the president revealed this action 
as it told the policyholders and 
stockholders that a mortality rate 
of less than 50 per cent could not 
continue indefinitely. The presi- 
dent was right, for that year the 
influenza epidemic struck. The 
company’s mortality rate went to 
101.6 per cent, the excess mortality 











GROWTH OF MIDWEST LIFE, 


LINCOLN, NEB. 

Admitted 
Year Assets 
1943 $5,803 ,000 $27,472,000 
1940 5,168, ,695, 
1930 4,852,000 
1920 1,704,000 
1910 237,000 
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reserve was consumed and the net 
surplus was reduced to $13,141. 

Mr. Snell died in 1927, three 
years after his partner, A. J. 
Sawyer, had passed away. Since 
the founder’s death, W. W. Putney 
has been the company’s president. 
Two of the original directors, Lin- 
coln Frost, of Lincoln, and J. T. 
Trenery of Los Angeles are still 
active. 

American Reserve Life 


The American Reserve Life of 
Omaha was organized on the mutual 
plan late in 1924, but the following 





C. PETRUS PETERSON 


General Counsel, Bankers Life Insur- 
ance Company of Nebraska 


year measures were taken to con- 
vert the company to a stock or- 
ganization. It now has a paid-in 
capital of $252,445. 

In 1932 American Reserve Life 
reinsured the Home Guardian Life 
of Lincoln and the Northwestern 
Life of Omaha was acquired in 
1933. The company’s growth has 
been slow but sustained. On Dec. 
31, last, it had $6,550,322 of ad- 
mitted assets and $25,024,000 of 
insurance outstanding. Raymond 
F. Low is president and the secre- 
tary is W. B. Lehmkuhl. 


Guardian National Life 


The Guardian National Life of 
Lincoln began business in 1927 as 
an assessment accident and health 
association. It was reorganized 
and licensed as a mutual life com- 








GROWTH OF SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE, 
LINCOLN, NEB. 


Insurance 
Year Assets in Force 
1943 $8. 581 ,000 $43 , 868,000 
1940 7,101,000 34,441,000 
1930 4.829 ,000 29.968 000 
1920 2,322,000 14,827,000 
1910 730 ,000 6, 284,000 
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GROWTH OF LINCOLN LIBERTY LIFE, 
LINCOLN, NEB. 


Admitted Insurance 
Year Assets in Force 
1943 $9,290,000 $38, 101,000 
1940 8,230,000 32,732,000 
1930 2,949 ,000 23,518,000 ; 
1920 178,000 5,115,000 








pany in 1931. The company con- 
fines its operations to Nebraska. 
F. M. Stapleton is president. 


Lincoln Liberty Life 


The Lincoln Liberty received its 
license to do business May 14, 1919. 
It had a paid-in capital of $100,000. 
Shares were sold at $150 to create 
an initial surplus of $50,000. The 
principal promoters who organized 
the company without any expense 
of promotion were Ira Crook, now 
chairman of the board, and Joseph 
Albin, now president of the com- 
pany. The company was originally 
licensed as the Liberty Life Insur- 
ance Company of Nebraska, but in 
January, 1922, changed’ its name to 
the Lincoln Liberty. 

On Dec. 31 last, the company had 
admitted assets of $9,289,906 and 
life insurance outstanding of 
$38,101,000. 


The Royal Highlanders 


This company was originally or- 
ganized as a fraternal benefit so- 
ciety in 1896. It was converted 
into a mutual legal reserve life in- 
surance company in 1937. The 





NOVIA Z. SNELL 


Organizer and first President, 
The Midwest Life Insurance Company 


company has about $8,000,000 of 
insurance in force. L. E. Smith is 


president. 
The Security Mutual Life 
This company was organized 


Oct. 3, 1895, at Fremont, Neb., as 
a mutual company to do business 


upon the stipulated premium pian. 
The company was promoted by con- 
tributions of money from time to 
time by the directors. These 
amounts at no time exceeded $5,000 
and were all returned within six 
years. 

The Security Mutual has $43,- 
868,000 of insurance outstanding 
and $8,581,009 of admitted assets. 
T. A. Sick is president and M. A. 
Hyde is vice-president and secre- 


tary. Service Life 


The Service Life is managed by 
John A. Farber, former president of 
the Union Pacific Assurance Com- 
pany. He was an agent, general 
agent and life insurance field repre- 
sentative before becoming president 
of the Service Life. Vice-President 
Lloyd Dort is a former insurance 





S. C. CARROLL 


Special Assistant, 
United Benefit Life Insurance Company 


commissioner of Nebraska. On 
Dec. 31, last, the company had 
$8,869,000 admitted assets and in- 
surance in force of $20,000,000. 


Woodmen Central Life 


The Woodmen Central Life was 
organized as the Cornbelt Life and 
acquired in 1936 by officers of the 
Woodmen Accident Company of 
Lincoln. On Dec. 31, 1937, it rein- 
sured the life business of the Na- 
tional Assurance Corporation of 
Lincoln. The company has grown 
steadily since its present manage- 
ment assumed control. Life insur- 
ance in force at the end of last year 
was $11,640,000 and admitted 
assets were $809,879. The chair- 
man and treasurer is C. E. Spang- 
ler and E. J. Faulkner is president. 
R. L. Spangler is vice-president 
and secretary. 
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for Uncle Sam 


A BIG OIL COMPANY—“In 1943 we re- 
duced the number of issues of our 
house publication from 12 to 6. 
Our employe house organ was re- 
duced in size as were our dealer 
window displays, and all promo- 
tional material was kept to the 
smallest possible size.” 


A BIG DRUG COMPANY — “The weight 
of our corrugated board was re- 
duced to the minimum necessary 
for protection to our goods in 
transit. The weight of board used 
on some items was cut almost in 
half. We increased the pack per 
shipping case on many items 
where doubling of the quantity in 
each case would not result in an 
unwieldy or hard-to-lift unit. Nests, 
partitions and liners were dropped 
right and left. Package insets have 
been dropped except on one item.” 


A BIG CHEMICAL COMPANY — “Where 
100-pound basic-weight paper had 
been specified as desirable, the 


How Four Leading 
Manufacturers are Helping 
Save Precious Paper 


lightest practical weight is now 
used. All pieces and torms are care- 
fully checked for reduction to next 
standard smaller size, excessive 
margins, and number of pages or 
parts. The Company has adopted 
single typewriter spacing where 
practical, typing on both sides of 
the sheets, pruning lists, and all 
such miscellaneous practices 
Wastepaper at our plants and of- 
fices is not burned but baled to 
reach paper mills for conversion.” 


ANOTHER BIG DRUG COMPANY—“In 1943 
we stopped issuing an almanac.We 
had been sending out around 
twenty million. We also discon- 
tinued our small booklets, the edi- 
tion of which was some thirty to 
thirty-five millions. For 1944 we 
kept the ban on booklets and also 
cut out the printing of twenty mil- 
lion calendars,” 


These quotations are from reports 
to the A. N. A. Paper Committee 


1S 
pare rows 


USE LESS PAPER — SAVE ALL WASTEPAPER 


This advertisement contributed by this publication and prepared by the War Advertising 
Council in cooperation with the War Production Board and the Office of War Information. 
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Comparative Reports of Life Insurance Companies 
. 2 
for First Six Months of 1944 and 1943 : 
k 
Surplus to el 
Policyholders Premium § Premium Total Total 0! 
Name of Company Total (Including U. S. Income Income Payments Total Paid Paid 
Capital Admitted i Government Excluding from to Disburse- Insurance Insurance ré 
Stock Assets Stock) Holdings Annuities Annuities Policyhoiders ments Written in Force a: 
Ww 
Bankers Life Ins. Co.......... ...J1944 $600,000 $41,511,603 u $7,844,186 $1,738,470 =... $1,067,130 $2,398,156 $8,402,271 $136,567,928 ‘ 
Lincoin, Neb. 1943 500,000 43,807,265 u 12,425,201 1: “ieee » 9,044,550 2,390,009 9,090,597 148,949,507 th 
Bankers Life Co................ 1944 ...+ 320,279,124 018,719,662 140,082,693 14,010,465  =1,173,014 + = 8,735,800 14,108,261 56,732,576 897,103,570 T 
Des Moines, lowa ates . 295,105,847 017,242,613 104,233,868 12,080,892 1,015,397 8,011,687 12,986,500 35,619,517 827,779,072 ; 
Berkshire Life Ins... cheessee  f OOS as 79 u 16,747,820 3,495,259 = ‘1, 2,373,850 245,356,128 ci 
Pittsfield, Mass. 1943 74,409,804 u 13,741,929 3,232,217 623,082 2,681,326 5,200,005 8,885,231 232,815,283 
Colonial Life ins,..................}1944 900,000 *27,950,000  *1,350,000 8,932,260 2,709,467 ...... 942,811 2,423,052 9,061,684 151,121,302 pl 
Jersey City, N. J. 1943 900,000 *25,551,348  °1,196,204 4,319,010 2,512,312 5 eee 906,478 2,033,330 10,341,635 145,370,348 
Farm Bureau Life ins......... 1944 200,000 7,291,512 + =—'1,319,288 + «4,014,329 +«=s-«*1,279,181Si«i«‘i(‘(‘(<‘(<s 316,737 711,291 13,534,489 92,296,217 
1943 200,000 5,796,762 1,052,416 2,406,686 980,046 ||. 243,829 537,040 8,148,943 72,157,378 
Federal Life ins,................ 1944 1,000,000 22,111,768 2,151,043 6,302,239 2,118,636 4,749 960,844 1,855,533 6,605,148 93,403,676 
Chleage, It. 1943 375,000 20,721,301 +  =—-1,792,830 3,550,600 2,071,324 23,402 918,271 1,798,106 10,585,985 93,930,185 er 
Fidelity Union Life............ (1944 300,000 6,641,851 1,000,000 _—=- 1,037,688 464,406 6,694 117,759 315,052 2,628,212 32,733,252 
, Texas 1943 300 5,790,989 356,431 7,198 152,455 302,636 1,531,849 29,3: ex 
Franklin Life ins....:........ 1944 1,650,000 61,797,117 4,369,601 14,005,031 3,830,595 1,449,792 3,947,597 16,547,726 257,168,961 th 
, 19431, 55,480,151 3,217,384 7,618,665 3,829,336 400 1,683,400 13,757,001 1 
Guardian America... ... 1944 ,000 52,290,215 : 531,251 8,906,254 25,251,056 569,218,513 an 
New York, N. Y {1943 172,160,097 8,057,526 31,782,142 ~—s 8, 431,909 4,530,192 8,803,087 20,509,109 539,081,451 
Indianapolis Life ins,............. {108 tant 36,395,059 2,339,858 14,323,340 2,342,897 aii 752,984 1,594,075 6, 137, ge 
Indianapolis, Ind 1943 32,680,709 1,817,285 6,120,089 42,062,572 Sa 945,933 1,757,035 5,684,236 128,830,294 in 
Jefferson National Life............ 1944 250,000 ‘1,663,379 790,309 555,000 Bi cenaneey 60,541 281,995 2,010,035 in; 
Indianapolis, Ind 1943 200,000 —«'1,359,137 807,441 350,000 271,796 eg, 54,829 205,943 2,231,500 16,293,720 th 
QOIPEIIIIR. . 5.60 0cccccccosce: 1944 300,000 437,352 1,300,000 «45,583,288 1,305,581 3s sss 521,540 1,020,685 5,004,773 89,693,984 
Jackson, Miss, 1943 300,000 19,395,499 1,200,000 1,974,826 _—=«‘1,217,146 ses 432,668 884,808 4,244,756 83,582,190 ye: 
Liberty Life ins................... 1944 500,000 18,854,875 2,150,929 5,937,800 3,140,708 8,688 711,670 1,927,373 26,729,763 210,176,218 lat 
Greenville, $. C. 1943 500,000 15,739,350 1,673,170 3,382,300 2,830,420 5,342 702,900 1,560, u 191,057,504 a 
Life ins. Co. of Va................. 1944 6,000,000 147,761,869 20,485,457 35,310,692 10,230,802 328,873 3,378,687 8,023,413 45,041,213 713,907,648 an 
Richmond, V. 19436, 135,992,869 20,771,520 23,992,799 9,812,071 424 3,153,997 7,540,989 44,627,963 663,540,500 
Lincoin National Life.............. 1944 3,500,000 228,547,346 u 71,567,895 1,245,157 7,302,682 17,008,044 155,659,287 1,542,816,525 . 
Fort Wayne, ind 1943 2,500,000 208,427,536 u 50,911,944 16,791,992 6,877,268 16,020,878 100,500,717 1,, 
Manhattan Mutual Life............ 1944 <i 1,675,008 91,916 370 ee. aro. 43,757 80,852 381, 6,985,013 
Manhattan, Kansas 1943 1,574,312 90,986 u 84,098 weet teint: 37,959 125,192 442,375 6,558,533 | 
Massachusetts Mutual Life........./1944 |... 898,620,089 u 176,042,253 33,782,314 4,290,918 21,699,965 38,640,231 80,273,237 2, 163,975,101 pu 
Springfield, Mass. 1943—Ci« 841,962,051 u 113,183,234 31,526,651 3 43,071,346 70,544,529 , to 
MM Mutual Life.............. 1944 300,000 43,494,441 3,560,442 24,192,383 214,351 1,051,607 1,895,828 5,217,808 143,569,597 
1943 300,000 39,879,036 3,288,798 17,054,025 2,047,843 1,137,305 1,805,723 . 138,575,004 the 
Midwest Lifeins.................. {vase 300,000 6,140,184 733,712 —‘1,711,000 300,702 460 119,773 290,196 1,830,910 28,399,973 ‘ 
Lincoln, Neb. 1943 300,000 5,637,652 643,258 740,000 280,277 560 144,357 271,616 1,701,695 26,653,649 clit 
Minnesota Mutual Life........... (1944s 87,004,948 u 18,072,368 600 225,548 2,282,219 3,796,945 18,820,172 290,418,347 am 
St. Paul, Minn, 11943 61,609,000 u 9,555,703 3,605,176 319,680 1,934,638 ,498 23,689,195 , 
| Pe 1944 500,000 11,164,177 2,384,725 3,485,961 aera 162,841 u 4,464,478 39,501,423 we 
Springfield, Mass. 1943 445,600 9,480,536 1,820,282 2,096,375 514,525 154,387 u 2,945,221 30,981,626 
Mutual Benefit Life................/1944 se ces €B77,037,143 u 318,463,548 37,104,631 = 1, 26,238,580 41,074,938 67,896,373 706,730 wri 
Newark, N, J. 1943 ... 830,448,652 u 872, 35,589.467 1,101,662 28,474,656 41,347,164 76,433,637 2,173,189,339 hea 
Mutual Life of N.Y............... rate 1,683, 194,778 u 808,065,781 60,997,246 2,158,961 55,206,165 91,806,542 507,999 
New York, N. Y. 1943 ..... 1,618,780,411 u 663,639,267 61,119,799 2,367, 52,188,164 79,065,522 82,481,008 3, 601 abo 
National Fidelity Lite bekveeutaiadal 1944 100,000 © 7,514,480 550,260 1,561,150 | irr 361,619 2,241,002 34,415,556 
Kansas City, Mo. 1943 100,000 7,071,585 517,003 1,201,180 357,064 3... 157,289 434, 1,840,004 31,626,704 two 
National Guardian Life............. M  séucehans 16,243,960 476,322 6,453 849,228 52,095 417,404 786,571 3,580,921 63, ee 
Madison, Wis. ee ae 15,140,890 512,911 4,761,000 764,520 35,343 836 765, 2,285,777 58,146,401 y 
National Life ins.................. casa 272,870,284 u 29,711,054 11,829,845 3, 8,764,743 14,779,284 30,748,581 662,643,944 
le., Vt 1943 253,949,910 u 27,211,494 10,991,971 2,381,419 364 © 13,775,605 22,901,526 627,192,477 
Ri 1944 ‘1,000, 21,95 2,200,000 12,411,294 —- 1,593,280 ree 1,130,333 1,565,945 19,063,200 200,994,400 1 
New York, N. Y. 1943 1,000,000 20,889,127 2,200,000 +=—«-'11,010,884 + —- 1,402,308 1,006 1,458, 13,488,800 179,940,700 
Occidental Life of Calif............ [1944 2,000,000 112,045,505 7,059,435 08,123,776 10,089,711 1,566,877 4,128,462 12,368,072 54,984,997 944,450,978 only 
Los Angeles, Calif 1943 = 1,000,000 102,857,802 5,854,286 61,178,890 8,380,437 757,569 502, 38,344,342 781,767,954 . 
Pan-American Life............... 1944 790,540 Y 3,602,712 11,144,659 644 1,819,858 3,207,467 16,892,130 215,038,309 eer 
New Orleans, La. 1943 893,580 ,479,903 = 2,894,549 —-3,589.430 93,831,113 217,344 1,584,397 3,159,088 12,375,748 + 195,595,236 the 
Penn Mutual Life................. 1944 os. 920,491,436 u 315,333,604 R26 4,472,314 +~—«- 27,469,792 41,065,288 65,876,260 2,107,299,501 
Philadelphia, Pa. | 1943 433,523 255,017,820  29,525.533 4,262,757 28,061,301 39,166,747 57,383,465 2,055,573,517 that 
Philadelphia Life ins.............. [1944 = 700,000 18,841,845 1,186,266 + —- 1, 70,000 961 4, 635,042 1,007,432 2,686,581 to 
Philadelohia, Pa 11943 700,000 15,707,885 1,047,972 750,000 3,521 579,351 963,122 2,138,218  —_ 57,191,460 r 
Phoenix Mutual Life............. ME concn tas 343,200,000 u 117,001,104 15,441,441 —«-'1,727,482 —s- 9,279, 262 u 30,089,366 768,932,154 sciol 
, Conn. \1943 318,000,000 u 83,129,885 13,841,224 1,976,063 9,859,591 u 21,924,483 
Postal Union Life................ {reas 250,000 —-§,392,1 287,196 1,035,000 327,915 8, 150,136 572,764 4,036,119 23,247,751 whit 
Los Angeles, Calif 1943 250,000 5,059, 289,148 985,000 279,273 9,166 146,276 465,388 1,364,965  —«-19,095, 19 
Reliance Mutual Life............ (wes wake 785,798 209,501 289,196 66,954 7 .108 57,779 284,813 4,706,497 44 
» A. 1943 730.871 199,114 157.427 64,215 =, = 285 981 66,470 464,666 4,633,435 ance 
Rockford wife Ins.................. /1944 200,000 4,455,090 5R?, 1,482,920 EE adadeaws 1 233,656 2,509,511 23,727, 
Rockford, Ill. 11943 200,000 4,145,996 567,488 502.075 i eeneget 102,544 275,077 2,406,487 + —«- 20,976,001 are 
St. Louis Mutual Life.............. 1044 case 2,987,453 57,423 989,309 186,023 1,216 117,206 235,973 705,167 12,539,296 
St. Louis, Mo, 1943 2,914,536 60,370 737,520 175,486 1,724 124,776 268,539 795,287 12,252,403 "Yor 
Seaboard Life Ins.................. 1944 200,000 = § 144,957 u 2,661,224 948 165,353 308,136 3,247,198 39. still 
Houston, Texas 1943 200,000 504,594 1,511,123 405,119 133,475 260,540 2,721,421 35,891,086 
Security Life & Trust............ (1944 500,000 11,441,057 — 1,072,114 499 = 1,078,788 Ss... 336, 727,217 10,423,241 + —- 91,503,549 ance 
Winston-Salem, N. C. \1943 400,000 10,017,440 935,579 3,142,733 994.887 ...... 326, 658,902 10,705,821 83,264,353 
Shenandoah Life ins.............. 11944 500,000 15,271,915  1,596.483 241,205 2,445,470 33,567 1,247,137 —«-1,951,649 16,395,528 Thos 
Roanoke, Va. ieee 500,000 13, 243.393 ,254,946 1,845,570 2,215,741 6,722 1,251,241 1,894,118 21,480,922 282,025,165 su 
Standard Life ins.................. 1944 399,669 1,957,996 3,669 585,000 564,386 21,013 117,577 357,258 3,779,265 29,395,238 rp 
Indianapolis, Ind. 1943 361,014 —-1,495.315 522.423 270,000 421,126 200 104,667 , 629,366 23,787,244 
State Farm Life ins............... 1944 300,000 10,741,161 1,412,817 2,871,605 —‘1,597.283 58,604 204 1,101,832 12,072,597 130,268,484 
Bloomington, Il. 1943 300,000 ,438,769 1,202,112  2535,085 1,211,387 39,246 253,937 706 12,259,576 110,716,810 To 
State National Life............... (1944 100,000 387,174 138,536 139,688 ea 2, 14,611 723 2,529,1 
St. Louis, Mo. 1943 100,000 321,288 122,199 89,330 23,955 ..... 6,743 20,527 242,133 2,354,427 be fic 
Union Central Life................ 1944 2,500,000 530,000 u 138,937,707  17,045.395 2,868,724  13,554.000 20,992,000 35,877,000 1,170,896,000 line 
Cincinnati, Ohio 1943 2,500,000 464,750,412 u 105,086,004 16,444,037 894 14,342,866 24,139,310 28,787,374 1,143,433, al 
United Life & Accident............. 1944 409,000 15, 28R, 1,273,168 2,700,000 eyes 415,809 679,264 3,337,037 57,338,612 deduc 
Concord, N. H. 1943 400,000 13,RAR,047 —_ 1,120, 1,050,000 eee 328,728 846 2,617,143 —_ 52,870,432 ‘ 
Volunteer State Life............. .. 11944 750,000 31,292,494 1,761,861 4,824,999  —1,5R4,469 21,885 «1,018,276 + —«-'1,745,394  —§,2R4,025 110,663,458 belie 
Chattanooga, Tenn, 11943 625,000 29,441,786 1,735,572 2,755,295 1,420,342 64,214 713.650 1,395,225 4,499,989 105,844,533 pulso 
office: 
* Estimated. gavi 
2 Includes $3,000,000 reserve for security fluctuation and other contingencies in 1944 and $2,750,000 in 1943. n 
b Of this amount $199,500 has been acquired by the company under mutualization plan. the { 
c Ledger assets. 
d Includes premium income from annuities. been 
e Book value. life i 
Pe 
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CANADIAN LETTER 


WO years ago, the Canadian government, in its 

annual budget, brought into being what became 
known in Canada as forced or compulsory savings. In 
effect, this was a withdrawal from the pay envelopes 
of the nation of a stated percentage of income, to be 
returned (with interest at two per cent) some time 
after the conclusion of hostilities. Certain leeway 
was given to those people who were saving money 
through the medium of life insurance, mortgages, etc. 
This meant that a policyholder could, under specified 
circumstances, deduct all or part of his life insurance 
premiums from his forced savings. 


Now, as an election gesture to Canadians, the gov- 
ernment has cancelled compulsory savings. And the 
experts are trying to figure out what effect, if any, 
this new ruling will have upon the sales of life insur- 
ance in the Dominion. It was argued that, if the 
general desire of the public to hold compulsory sav- 
ings deductions from pay checks to a minimum created 
the heavy demand for life insurance in the past two 
years, then abandonment of compulsory savings legis- 
lation would see this “extra” demand for life insur- 
ance fade out of the picture. 


Demand for life insurance did improve when com- 
pulsory savings were first introduced. Figures testify 
to that. Too, despite requests of the companies that 
they not use compulsory savings as an argument to 
clinch sales, life agents continued to use that as 
ammunition right up to the day compulsory savings 
were cancelled. One company president told this 
writer that this matter had developed into a permanent 
headache insofar as he was concerned, and government 
abolishment of the savings plan had done for him in 
two minutes what aspirin had failed to do in two long 
years. 


This writer has conducted a bit of a Gallup poll, 
only on a much-reduced scale. The consensus would 
seem to be that if demand for life insurance does slip, 
the decline will not be too great. Our survey reveals 
that if compulsory savings did nothing else they helped 
to make a large number of Canadians “savings con- 
scious.” This might lead to the assumption that monies 
which went into compulsory savings prior to July 1, 
1944, might, in some measure, now go into life insur- 
ance. In fact, some of the live-wire life agents today 
are arguing with prospective policyholders this way: 
“You did without that money for two years. You can 
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still get along without it by putting it into life insur- 
ance and, at the same time, build a fair little estate.” 
Those agents we’ve been talking to tell us that it is 
surprising how well this argument is being received. 


Too, there is very little chance that companies will 
be flooded with cancellations of existing policies. “Just 
because people took out life insurance to cut down pay 
deductions for forced savings, that is no reason to 
believe they will cancel their policies now that com- 
pulsory savings have been abolished,” one company 
officer said. “That would be like tossing two years’ 
savings down the drain. In fact, with more money in 
the family pocketbook, any strain that might have 
been felt before will now be eased. I’d say that the 
life insurance outlook is brighter than it ever was.” | 





* Golden Anniversary 1944 * 


50th Year of Service 
im Peaee and in War! 


* The State Life Insurance Company 
has paid $144,000,000 to Policyown- 
ers and Beneficiaries since organiza- 
tion September 5, 1894... . The Com- 
pany also holds over $59,000,000 in 
Assets for their benefit... . A total of 
$17,500,000 is invested in War Bonds 
and U. S. Government securities. .. . 
Life Insurance and The State Life 
serve in Peace and in War. 


Ww Ww Ww 


THE STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE FOUNDED 1894 
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CURRENT THINKING 
(Concluded from page 43) 


study before we, as _ Insurance 
Medical Directors, will wish to ac- 
cept them as life insurance risks. 
Many of the tropical diseases have 
not been discussed at great length 
in insurance medical circles or in 
the general practice of medicine, 
unless required by physicians resid- 
ing near subtropical or tropical 
areas.” 

“Many diseases have been spread 
around the country in unthought of 
places unless brought:to our atten- 
tion,” he continued. “We do not 
usually associate malaria, yellow 
fever, etc., with Ohio, Indiana, IIli- 
nois, New York, Iowa, Missouri, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Minnesota and 
California. This thought alone 
drives home forcibly what educa- 
tion and the work of the Public 
Health Service has done for this 
country. We all of course know the 
role of Public Health and the vari- 
ous other groups of Medical Men 
in cleaning out disease. Much has 
been accomplished by drainage, im- 
proved nutrition, education, modern 
plumbing, ratproof homes, concrete 
and refrigeration. The United 
States has been fortunate but these 
modern advantages have not as yet 
reached the tropics. We have also 
been fortunate in that appropriate 








MR. GUESSWHO! 





Did you guess the subject of our 
feature on Page 33? He, whose 
picture is shown above, is Lewis 
W. Douglas, president of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
“N.Y. 
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intermediary hosts were not here 
as they were in the _ tropical 
America.” 

Harry W. Dingman, M. D., vice- 
president and medical director for 
the Continental Assurance Com- 
pany, Chicago, in his discussion on 
“War and Insurability,” cited avia- 
tion as a major problem among 
post-war insurance risks. 

“Almost 2,500,000 persons are 
connected with the air forces in one 
way or another,” Dr. Dingman said, 
“Most of them will return to civil! 
life highly air-minded. That will 
be a matter of travel and recrea- 
tion, as well as occupation. The 
days are already gone when pas- 
senger travel on regular airlines 
can be called a rateable hazard. It 
becomes a question whether any 
passenger flying can be penalized. 
Thought is rapidly progressing to 
the point where the only aviation 
restriction that is justified is for 
military flying and members of the 
crew in civilian flying. At once 
questions arise as to whether this 
would be on a hemisphere basis 
only or world-wide. If not world- 
wide today it will be world-wide in 
the very near future.” 

Concluding his address, Dr. 
Dingman expressed considerable 
hope as to the future outlook for 
insurance medicine. 

“The last thought of the AFTER 
considerations of War and Insur- 
ability should be optimistic, and is. 
War is an evil thing. It is de- 
structive, grievous, and sad. But 
it does have compensations. It 
gives impetus to aviation such as 
would not have occurred in a quar- 
ter century or more. It gives im- 
petus to medical progress that 
might have waited years and years 
and vears. Sulfa drugs are miracle 
drugs, and what we have learned 
about them during the war is 
plenty, and to the advantage of our 
civilian population. Penicillin may 
not have been discovered excent for 
the war. Plasma was an occasional 
matter just a few years ago. Now 
it is a matter of course in civilian 
hospitals as in military hospitals. 
Tremendous advances have been 
made by the lessons that have been 
learned in this war. In a sense 
scientists have put themselves 
against scientists, some of them for 
matters of destruction, some for 
matters of procress. Verilv. verily, 
I do believe that the pros beat the 
cons.” 


Perspectives 
In Management 
(Concluded from page 45) 


make them useful to an enter- 
prise, the results of research, 
investigation and experiment 
must be made available to the 
co-operating group in the form 
of defined and published stand- 
ards whicn serve as common 
ygoais, taciiities and methods, 
and whicn replace chance and 
variable factors by constants 
in terms of which may be 
made calculations and plans 
which may be expected to come 
true. 

3. Management Control. There 
must be established a syste- 
matic procedure, based on the 
defined standards, for the ex- 
ecution of work; a procedure 
which directs the researches, 
establishes and maintains the 
standards, initiates operations 
and controls work in process; 
which facilitates each special- 
ized effort and co-ordinates all 
specialized efforts, to the end 
that the common objective 
may be achieved with a mini- 
mum of waste of human and 
material energies, and with a 
maximum of human welfare 
and contentment. 

4. Co-operation. Durably effec- 
tive management requires 
recognition of the natural laws 
of co-operation: involving the 
integration of individual in- 
terests and desires with group 
interests and desires and of 
individual capacities with the 
requirements of group pur- 
poses; the substitution of the 
laws of situations for indi- 
vidual authority, guess and 
whim; and the recognition 
and capitalization of human 
differences, motives, desires 
and capacities in the promo- 
tion of a common purpose. 

This statement of principles pro- 

vides a frame of reference which, 
because of its scope, penetration 
and objectivity, has lost nothing in 
value since the time of its prepara- 
tion, 15 years ago. It derives its 
sanction from the fact that it in- 
terprets fundamentals underlying 
the philosophy of a great engineer, 
whose far-reaching scientific dis- 
coveries ushered in a new epoch in 
industry and won for him lasting 
fame on a world-wide scale. Postu- 
lating the universality of their ap- 
plication, these principles are com- 
mended to life insurance manage- 
nent. 
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is what I've 


“DOCTOR of INCOME . 


termed my insurance man. !'ll be ever grateful 


for the sound and competent advice he gave me 
when | was younger. | had become a successful 
practitioner and like most professional men was 
an amateur when it came to investing money. 
One day he suggested that | prepare for that fu- 
ture day when all doctors like to lay aside their 
instruments and take life easy. He showed me a 
plan that would enable me to have a guaranteed 


income for life when | reached retirement age. 


WIE NESTE SIV LUE TSN 


CF. WILLIAMS... . President 


| was in my prime then and old age seemed a 
long way off, but now I'm certainly glad | fol- 
lowed his advice, as other investments | made 


did not turn out as expected." 


The experience of this doctor is not unusual. 
Many of his associates will back up his statement 
as they have found themselves in a similar posi- 
tion. They recognize that eventually there comes 
a time when their hands and eyes are not as 
keen as when they were young and to be honest 
with themselves and their patients they must give 
up for a younger man. That is why the prescrip- 
tion of a retirement income contract when they 
were young has enabled them to enjoy the leisure 
and peace of mind that would be denied them 
if they had to continue to practice their 


profession. 


Take a few minutes "time out" and analyze 
your own situation. Will you be able to give 
way to a younger man and take things easy 
when you wish to retire, or will you have to con- 
tinue on the job? Plan now for the future. 
Consult your Western and Southern representa- 
tive and ask him to outline a program that meets 
your requirements. His training and _ experi- 
ence have qualified him to offer professional 


recommendation. 


HOME OFFICE—CINCINNATI. i 
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PENNSYLVANIA. NEW JERSEY. 


GENERAL INSURANCE AGENCIES 
located in towns from 5 to 50 thousand 
population in PENNSYLVANIA and 
NEW JERSEY would do well to con- 
sider adding LIFE INSURANCE to the 
services they render their fire and casu- 
alty clients) LIBERAL AGENCY 
APPOINTMENTS DIRECT WITH A 
VERY COOPERATIVE HOME 
OFFICE. 


DON’T DELAY — WRITE TODAY 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 North Broad Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Founded in 1906 























DIRECT MAIL 
RIPLEY WOULD LIKE 


‘‘Believe it or not’’... 20% or 
better returns from State Mutual’s 
**SO-BIG”’ letter. 


One of the smartest juvenile sales aids in 
the business is State Mutual’s ‘So-Big”’ 
chart. Popular with parents, it paves the 
way for a real interview. The letter offer- 





ing it is consistently pulling 20% or better 
replies . . . . another example of State 
A. Mutual’s hard-hitting sales promotion. No 

) wonder State Mutual’s juvenile sales are 


climbing. 


State Mutual Life Assurance Co. 


OF WORCESTER MASSACHUSETTS 


A CENTURY OLD 
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ECENTLY I listened to a small group of general 

agents discussing sales possibilities arising out 
of the current tax situation. Being extremely in- 
terested in both selling and taxation, I listened, very 
attentively. What I heard was very disturbing. 


* * * 


HEY were concerned exclusively with “angles.” One 

man would open his remarks with the statement 
“Here is a tax angle that works for us.” Another 
would say “My men are using this tax angle.” It 
became apparent very quickly that “angle” meant 
slogan. The agents were taught to say immediately 
after greeting their prospects—“Do you know that 
this or that may be deducted?” or “Here is a way to 
save money on estate taxes.” The point of these re- 
marks was not to open a serious discussion of how 
the prospect’s life insurance was affected by taxes, 
but rather to focus his attention quickly on an “angle,” 
in much the same way as a cheap newspaper uses 
headlines. 

* * * 

T was all too apparent that the agents who were 

taught to recite their catch phrases, were taught 
nothing about taxation. The idea was that since here 
is something people seem to be interested in, let’s use 
it to arouse their curiosity. 

I am concerned about the agents who are directed 
in this manner, and I am even more concerned about 
the effect generally of these tactics on the life in- 
surance business. 











| - ALONG City STREETS}, 








NEW YORK: My friend Beatrice Jones, agency as- 
sistant in the Guardian Life Insurance Company 
which is located in the Wonder City, recently became 
the first woman insurance executive to appear on A. L. 
Alexander’s Radio Mediation Board as one of three 
mediators. Other judges included Channing Pollock, 
author and playwright, and Fulton Oursler, former 
editor of Liberty and noted writer and commentator. 
In addition, Miss Jones was recently interviewed by 
Maxine Keith over the Mutual Broadcasting System 
program “From Me To You.” Also, early in July she 
was featured on “Listen, the Women” over the Blue 
Network. A former president of the New York City 
Life Underwriters (the only woman ever to hold the 
post), Miss Jones is known to producers all over the 
country. 


NEWARK: The recent retirement from active duties 
of George E. Merigold, general attorney for the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company of America in this New 
Jersey metropolis, probably does not mean that he 
will be absent from life insurance conventions. It 
would be hard to keep him away from meetings that 
he has attended for many years and at which he has 
always been a noted figure, back as far as the days 
when he served as deputy insurance superintendent 
of New York under four successive superintendents. 
He joined the Prudential in 1923 and from 1924 on- 
ward our paths crossed at many conventions of the 
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By Halsey D. Josephson, C.L.U. . 

















It is always bad when men are led to believe that 
their prestige will be increased by an extremely super- 
ficial knowledge of a profound subject. Even more 
specifically, their ears will be pinned back by a well- 
informed prospect or accountant. 

* ~ * 


UT what concerns me most is the effect of these 

tactics on our business generally. We want to feel 
that we are professional men doing a professional job. 
Surely the public will not recognize the professional 
aspects of our work, if we ourselves are unaware of 
them. And we will remain unaware of them so long 
as we try to sell by slogan and catch phrase. At a 
time when our business is making important gains of 
many kinds, it is disconcerting and discouraging to 
witness this kind of “throw-back.” 

* * 7 


>. 


URELY it is true that only a few agents, at most, 

in every agency should be trained to work in the 
field of taxation. These agents obviously should not 
be taught by head-lines. There is really no short-cut 
in this field. A well-trained agent should not only 
know the law, he should know its history. He should 
know, if possible, the intention of the legislature 
that enacted it, the conditions that resulted in its en- 
actment and its history in the courts. Only after all 
this has been done, should he attempt to use his knowl- 
edge in selling. To spout a few memorized phrases, 
is to act like the old time medicine-man at a country 
fair! 
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a life insurance company distinguished by 


Since 


the character and ability of the men and 
women comprising its field organization... 


and by the integrity of its management. 


Eourranne LIFE OF IOWA 


Founded 1467 
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International Claim Association, the American Life 
Convention, the insurance commissioners and others. 


KANSAS CITY: When Governor Forrest C. Donnell 
of Missouri was looking for two men to fill vacancies 
on the 4-man Kansas City police board, he chose 
Eugene M. Dodds, president of United States Cold 
Storage Company, a Republican; and Walter Edwin 
Bixby, Democrat. However, the appointments were 
on a basis of business ability, not political affiliation. 
Mr. Bixby (widely known as Ed) is, of course, presi- 
dent of Kansas City Life Insurance Company and one 
of the best known business men in Western territory. 


COWLEY: The outstanding citizen of this Wyoming 
town has done it again! Grant Taggart, past presi- 
dent of the National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers and representative of the California-Western 
States Life Insurance Company, has made the Million 
Dollar Round Table for the year ending June 30, 
1944, on both a qualifying and a life membership 
basis. His volume for the Round Table year was 
$1,005,372, representing 171 individual cases. He 
averaged 31/3 applications a week with an average of 
$5,871 each for the year. Also, he has been a con- 
secutive member of his company’s App-A-Week Club 
for over 81% years. Just to prove he isn’t slowing up, 
he was top man in his company in June, with $200,000 
paid for. 








William Penn and the Wampum Belts 


The way of the Indians with wampum belts 
was this. At a treaty a blanket would be 
stretched on the ground and upon the blanket 
placed various wampum belts. 


Each wampum belt represented and symbolized 
one historical agreement the tribe had made, 
and it was the responsibility of the Indian who 
had the keeping of the belt to memorize its par- 
ticular and specific meaning. Thus he kept in 
memory one clause or one treaty, reciting it 
when requested. 


A white man would either want to memorize 
all the agreements or have them all down in 
writing. But the Indians had a man specified to 
remember each agreement. Not very different 
from having a policyholder keep possession of 
his own life insurance policy. 


Perhaps in that custom we find the secret of 
the Great Treaty of William Penn with the In- 
dians, a treaty not recorded on paper and not 
sworn to—and never broken. There is a wam- 
pum belt supposed to have symbolized it—the 
Indians remembered and kept the peace, and 
so did Penn. 


1644— WM. PENN TERCENTENARY — 1944 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY JOHN A. STEVENSON 
Chairman of the Board President 


Philadelphia 

















Independence Square 
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by LUKE A.BURKE 





Member of the New York Bar 
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T is often mistakenly said that everyone is pre- 
i sumed to know the legal effect of his acts and 

omissions. A more correct interpretation of the 
old maxim would be that, despite a person’s ignorance 
of the legal effect of his various transactions, he will 
at law, be held to strict accountability. Occasionally 
the rule is judicially waived in the light of special cir- 
cumstances and the case of Landry vs. Mutual Life In- 
surance Co. of N. Y. (United States District Court, 
Louisiana: Decided July 18, 1944) illustrates an ex- 
ception to the general principle. The assured ob- 
tained a life policy from the defendant which carried 
total and permanent disability benefits. In 1936, the 
assured became totally disabled by reason of neuritis 
and a hyperatrophied prostate gland. The plaintiff 
did not request forms for filing a proof of claim until 
March, 1943. The testimony revealed that plaintiff 
never knew of the disability provisions of the policy 
until seven years after the inception of his inca- 
pacity and the court excused his ignorance of the 
pertinent provisions of the contract on the grounds 
that the assured’s education was limited since he 
only completed five years of grade school. 


* %* 4& 


AVIATION EXCLUSION CLAUSE 


In the July, 1944, issue of The Spectator the case 
of Bull vs. Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada was re- 
ported. In that particular case, the assured had pro- 
cured a life policy with no war exclusion clause but 
which did exclude coverage if death resulted directly 
or indirectly by reason of a flight in any species of 
aircraft. The assured after a forced landing in the 
Pacific Ocean was shot by a Jap aviator.” The ‘court 
held for the beneficiary on the grounds that the flight 
was terminated and death was the result of hostile 
action. 
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On July 6, 1944, a decision was handed down in the 
case of Green vs. The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company (United States Circuit Court of Appeals: 
Massachusetts). The facts of the Bull and the Green 
cases are somewhat similar, although the courts 
arrived at different conclusions. In the Green case, 
it appeared that the assured in applying for his policy 
stated that he contemplated taking a training course 
with the end in view of obtaining a civil pilots’ li- 
cense. He also stated that he did not expect to engage 
in any military flights. The policy which was sub- 
sequently issued did not contain any war risk exclu- 
sion clause. The insured, after the issuance of the 
policy, enlisted as a naval aviation cadet and while 
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training, made a controlled forced landing but met 
his death as a result of drowning and exposure. The 
insurer denied liability, claiming that death occurred 
“by reason of an aerial flight,” which was specifically 
excluded from coverage. The plaintiff contended that 
the aviation clause should be read as excluding from 
coverage the risks of civil aeronautics and not the 
risks of military service. The court in the Green 
case held that the aviation clause excluded death oc- 
curing by reason of any aerial flight. 


x 


GROUP INSURANCE 


The case of Cipa vs. Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company (Pennsylvania Superior Court: Decided 
July 15, 1944) presented a problem which never be- 
fore has been decided by an appellate court in this 








country. The insured was an employee of the Jones 
and Laughlin Steel Corporation and the employer en- 
rolled its employees in a group insurance plan with 
the defendant. The insured was temporarily laid 
off on Jan. 5, 1942, when a certain process in which 
he was engaged, was discontinued. Two days later 
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the assured obtained employment from another com- 
pany and he worked for this second employer until 


his death on Feb. 11, 1942. The group policy pro- 
vided that in the event of temporary lay-off of not 
more than three months, the employment of an em- 
ployee could be deemed to continue until terminated 
by the employer and insurance would cease on the 
date of such termination of employment. The policy 
also provided that if the insured died within 31 days 
after the termination of employment, the beneficiary 
would receive the amount of insurance in effect at 
the date the employment ended. 

The insurer in resisting payment contended the in- 
sured voluntarily terminated his employment by going 
to work for another company and that since more than 
31 days had elapsed after the decedents’ re-employ- 
ment, the beneficiary was not entitled to the proceeds. 

The court held that the re-employment of the in- 
sured did not automatically result in a termination of 
the original employment and since he did not volun- 
tarily cease to work for Jones and Laughlin, the cov- 
erage was in full force and effect and the beneficiary 
prevailed. 


THE DOCTOR’S FRAUD 


Examining doctors for life insurance companies 
are usually the jealous guardians of their principals’ 
interests and their diligence in spotting frauds has 
saved the companies large sums throughout the years. 
These well known facts make the case of Aetna Life 
Insurance Company vs. Routon (Arkansas Supreme 
Court: Decided April 17, 1944) all the more unusual. 
The insured was a doctor and regularly examined 
applicants for insurance on behalf of the Aetna. At 
the time this policy was issued to the doctor, he was 
29 years old and he was very familiar with the home 
office requirements as to the physical fitness of ap- 
plicants for insurance. The doctor, in applying for 
insurance, concealed the fact that he suffered from 
high blood pressure. About four months after the 
issuance of the policy the assured died from a cerebral 
hemorrhage caused by the high blood pressure. 

Upon the trial of the action, it was shown that the 
local agent had knowledge of the insured’s condition 





and an attempt was made to impute such knowledge 
to the company. However, the court held that the 
doctor was also an agent of the insurer and held a 
position of high trust and that his concealment of his 


illness was a fraud. It was also held that if the local 
agent had knowledge of the illness of the doctor, there 
was collusion and in either event, the beneficiary 
could not recover. 


* 


MISSTATEMENT OF AGE 


When an assured in applying for insurance gives 
a lower age, it is usual that when the policy becomes 
payable to the beneficiary, that the face amount of 
the policy will be reduced to such an amount as would 
have been bought for the premiums paid, had the 
age been correctly stated. The intention of the as- 
sured in misstating his age is legally presumed to 
be for the purpose of obtaining the advantage of a 
lower premium rate. This reasonable presumption 
was not applied in a recent New York case. (New 
York Life Insurance Corp. vs. Veit et al: Decided 
May 5, 1944). The insurer paid the face amount of 








the policy and subsequently found out that the in- 
sured had misstated her age by 16 years. The com- 
pany then sued to recover the difference between what 
was paid to the beneficiary and the amount which 
should have been paid pursuant to the well known 
formula. 

The court, in deciding the case against the insurer, 
held that the company merely showed that there was a 
misstatement of age and that no fraud was proved. 
There was a dissent written in which it was indicated 
that the misstatement was nothing else but an intent 
to defraud. Since the assured in this case was a 
woman, it is quite possible that the majority of the 
court deferred to what is called the prerogative of 
women “to knock” a few years off their age when- 
ever the occasion demands. Of course, the result 
would have been different had the company not paid 
the loss in full in the first instance. 
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Montgomery, Alabama 


Not too old — Not too large. 


Its age and size make it one 
of the better companies for 
agency opportunities. 

* > * 

Address inquiries to: 

W. CLYDE JENNINGS, Pres. 











Montgomery, Alabama 
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With The Editors 





IN THIS ISSUE 


| 
Management—Evolution of man- | 
agement in life insurance is the | 
theme to which Dr. Harry Arthur | 
Hopf devotes the twelfth article 
of his series. He discusses four 
basic elements in the task of man- 
agement and shows what progress 
has been made during the past 
forty years in their application to 
life insurance affairs. 


Yesteryear — Taxes vexed Father 
at the turn of the century, but he 
didn't know the half of what was 


to come! The mounting toll of 





modern taxation. and its effect on 
current substantial incomes is told | 
you by William Henry Fissell on 
Page 16. 


Medical—How some life insurance 
company doctors are viewing the 
pressure of current conditions on 
the nation's health is described in 
a panel discussion that begins on 
Page 40. 


Guessing—Everybody likes quess- 
ing games, especially when the 
clues along the théught road are 
supplied. See if you can quess who 
is the subject of the biographical | 
mind leads given on Page 33. 





Mensual—The dogdays of July did | 
not keep a lot from happening dur- | 
ing the month. Many of the events 
in the business during that period 
were of far-reaching import as 
you will realize when you turn to 
Page 28. 


' 
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Liberality 


HEN the Health & Acci- 

dent Underwriters Confer- 
ence first sponsored the civilian 
war injury policy and made it 
effective in August of 1942, the 
public was clearly shown that 
insurance companies could act in 
concert for the good of the na- 
tion. The pool of fifty-six com- 
panies which thus offered pro- 
tection against injury or death 
by reason of enemy action pro- 
vided an example of cooperation 
in need which did much to re- 
move the last vestiges of dis- 
trustful “hangover” from the 
TNEC investigation. It also off- 
set inimical comment resulting 
from the government’s. case 
against the fire insurance com- 
panies—a case that finally led to 
the United States Supreme Court 
decision that insurance is com- 
merce and is therefore subject to 
Federal anti-trust laws. 

Now, the Civilian War Injury 
Pool, through its central govern- 
ing committee, announces that 
“in view of the remote possibil- 
ity of any attack on this country 
during the next twelve months” 
war injury policies of record on 
August 1 will be extended for 
one year without additional pre- 
mium. It will be recalled that 
the War Damage Corporation 
has already taken similar action 
with regard to its policies cover- 
ing damage to property. 

The original fifty-six com- 
panies in the Civilian War In- 
jury Pool, organized under the 
direction of Harold R. Gordon, 
executive secretary of the 
Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference, had assets of $750,- 
000,000. Wide approval was ex- 
pressed at the time because the 
war injury policy was available 
to everyone regardless of sex, 
occupation or race. That was in 
line with the ideals for which 
the nation is fighting the Second 
World War. 

Extension of the war injury 
policy for a year without addi- 
tional premium now proves to 
the public at large that the in- 
surance companies are not the 
hidebound and profit-thirsty cor- 
porations which demagogues 
have pilloried. It shows that 
while they must get an adequate 


premium commensurate with the 
hazard insured, they can and 
will make tangible expression of 
underwriting liberality when 
the public good is at stake. The 
Civilian War Injury Pool has 
taken a commendable step to- 
ward betterment of relations 
with policyholders everywhere. 


The Broker’s Turn 


IFE insurance is forging 
ahead again in the ordinary 
field, although recent industrial 
production has shown some de- 
crease; as has group insurance. 
This advance in ordinary is a 
healthy sign from every aspect. 
Accident and health insurance 
continues the giant strides 
which it made during the past 
few years—strides that reached 
a high point of some $400,000,000 
in premiums last year. The out- 
look for accident and health 
writings is already greater than 
that for 1944, particularly if the 
income of various non-profit hos- 
pitalization plans is included. 
The forward march of life in- 
surance and of accident and 
health insurance is impelling 
new interest in both on the part 
of brokers all over the country. 
This, in turn, has caused many 
companies to give the brokers 
more attention than has been 
customary in the past. A few 
life insurance companies have 
gone directly to brokers who 
have not written life insurance 
until now, and have urged the 
establishment in those offices of 
life departments. In addition, 
brokerage offices which have 
written either life insurance or 
accident and health coverage 
more as accommodation lines 
than otherwise are now begin- 
ning the development of such 
business on an intensive scale. 
The overall effect of this can- 
not help but have good results 
not only from the standpoint of 
insurance public relations, but 
from that of insurance produc- 
tion. The broker who feels that 
his turn has come in life insur- 
ance or in accident and health 
insurance will make an effort to 
contact more and more of the 
nation’s citizens. Thus the true 
gospel of insurance is advanced. 
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NEXT MONTH 


N the thirteenth article of his series, 

Dr. Hopf will consider principles of 
organization as applied to life insur- 
once and will graphically present a 
pattern of organization which he re- 
gords as meeting current and future 
neecs. 


* insurance has many facets which 
can be turned toward the grow- 
ng intensity of taxation lights. How 
these facets may best be utilized to 
reflect commissions into the pockets 
of agents will be further outlined by 
William Henry Fissell in a continua- 
tion of his intriguing studies on the 
subject. 


HE investment problem of life in- 

surance portfolio officials is per- 
plexing. With constant wartime urge 
toward government bonds, they must 
still seek such outlets for funds as will 
be, so far as possible, independent of 
sudden government changes. A sym- 
posium on the topic will seek to 
clarify present executive thinking. 


N the dusty files of insurance com- 
panies, as well as in their current 
operations, are many items of inter- 
est to the general public. Also there- 
n, lies a wealth of material for pub- 
icizing company standing and aims. 
How one company has utilized these 
sources to improve its place in the 
civic eye, and the progress it has 
made, will be set forth. 





A Good Move 


HETHER or not the announcement that the Life 

Insurance Association of America will succeed the 

Association of Life Insurance Presidents is a fore- 
runner to a merger with the American Life Convention, 
there is general satisfaction among all life insurance men 
with the indicated expanding activities and responsibilities 
for this executive body. 

In addition to the change of name, the new constitution 
calls for an executive director, an annually-elected presi- 
dent, a rotating board of fifteen directors and an executive 
committee of seven. Meetings will be held twice a year. 
The objectives of the organization will not be changed. 
They will continue to be to promote the welfare of policy- 
holders, to advance the interest of life insurance, to encour- 
age economy, to review new legislation and to consider all 
matters of concern to the business. 

There can be no question that many great advantages will 
be forthcoming to life insurance and its millions of policy- 
holders from the reinvigoration of the most influential or- 
ganization within the whole institution. The provision for 
a new executive director of the Life Insurance Association 
should bring forward a man of outstanding abilities and 
national prominence. Whether or not he will become the 
spokesman of life insurance, it will be well for all to bear 
in mind that the new executive director will be accepted by 
the public and by the agents as the authoritative voice on 
life insurance despite any restriction or limitation placed 
upon him by his associate members. This in itself should 
be for the ultimate good of the business. 

Years ago, The Spectator expressed the view that “In the 
future, as the younger companies continue to increase in 
strength and efficiency, it may come to pass that one organi- 
zation, representing all the companies, may meet to consider 
the general betterment of the business of life insurance, 
serving to influence liberal legislation and opposing repres- 
sive statutes and also contributing to the education of the 
public on all those numerous points where public interest 
enters in a broad sense into economic and other relations 
with the business of life insurance. Such a ‘Chamber of Life 
Insurance’ would be of powerful good in the future develop- 
ment of the greatest business in the world.” 

With this belief The Spectator still holds, inasmuch as 
the new constitution of the newly-named Life Insurance As- 
sociation of America seems a move in the direction of con- 
solidation and cohesive action. The Spectator deems it a 
distinct contribution advantageous to life insurance com- 


panies, agents and policyholders. 7 J VV * 
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OUR COVER PERSONALITY 





United States and Surgeon General of the United 

States Navy is Vice Admiral Ross T. McIntire 
whose picture appears on our front cover page and 
above. Health is his job. 

Admiral MclIntire’s duties include supervision of 
the medical work being done by the Navy in this 
country and on many battlefronts, dealing with the 
medical problems of the 200-odd occupants of the 
White House, and a twice-daily check-up on the physi- 
cal condition of the President. 

He has been called “the only man who gives orders 
to Franklin D. Roosevelt.” That the Chief Executive 
has remained in generally excellent health through the 
rigors of three terms in the White House is due in 
no small measure to the vigilance of his medical 
watchdog. Dr. McIntire keeps the President healthy. 

Today, more than ever before, it is the duty of each 
American to stay healthy and stay on the job. Each 
of us in his own way is indispensable—to his com- 
munity, to his family and dependents, and to whatever 
work may be his contribution, direct or indirect, to 
the war effort. 

Health, as it is more important than ever today, is 
also faced with more continual hazards. True, the 
war has not come to us, as it has to less fortunate 
countries. We have had no panzer columns rolling 
murderously across our countryside, no blockbusters 
levelling to dusty ruins our city skyscrapers and homes. 
Geographically, we are a long way from the more 
violent physical dangers, but other dangers, directly 
the result of war, menace us constantly. 

These dangers take a daily toll which, while per- 
haps unperceived, is none the less real. Slowly, subtly, 
but unceasingly, the nervous tensions and strains 
which are the result of worry about those close to us 
who are in combat areas, of increased effort to do our 
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The commission on requirements 
for admission to our armed services. 
Left to right are Maj. Gen. Norman 
Kirk, surgeon generai of the Army; 
Dr. Frank H. Lahey, Lahey Clinic, 
Boston; Vice Admiral Ross T. Mc- 
Intire, surgeon general of the Navy; 
Dr. Alan C. Woods, Johns Hopkins 
Hospital; and Dr. Edward A. Strecker 
of University of Pennsylvania. 


jobs despite manpower shortages, of many other fac- 
tors which are part of life in a country at war, work 
their destructive will. 

These factors combine toward a gradual under- 
mining of health, which unless guarded against by 
every means at our disposal can be very costly. Hours 
and days lost as a result of illness are far greater and 
more vital losses than they have ever been before in 
our history. 

For a great many years before and during the war 
the life insurance companies have campaigned for 
watchfulness over our physical welfare. By means of 
constant advertising of all kinds they have urged peri- 
odical check-ups by physicians. They have end@avored 
to familiarize the public with the symptoms of and 
the necessary precautions against the more prevalent 
and destructive illnesses such as tuberculosis and 
cancer. They have, by means of visiting nurse units 
and other practical methods, contributed substantially 
to the betterment of our health and mortality picture. 

Health is a primary concern of the life insurance 
companies. Their many resources for medical re- 
search, for well-directed publicity and education, have 
been wisely and constructively used toward the goal 
of better health for all of us. 

Despite the times we live in, we continue to be 4 
healthier nation. Our life span grows longer, the old 
“incurable” bugaboos, one by one lose their power to 
frighten and harm us. Those medical menaces which 
remain formidable are approaching their twilight hour 
just as surely as other menaces across the seas are 
approaching theirs. 

The life insurance companies have played a con- 
tinuing and substantial part in the accomplishment of 
these things. Through the years that part has grown 
and will grow. Steadily, untiringly, intelligently, 
they have fought and are fighting the good fight. 
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Wha tt a bige lise F 


Everyone longs to look into the future, and many are 


the means that are used in trying to peer into its mysteries. 
One of these is the line in your hand curving down to the 
wrist. But this is not the only life line—it is, in fact, the 
least important. 

If you have children, your line of life goes on through 
them. For it is your personal heritage—your ideals, strength 
and attitudes as much as physical characteristics—that flow 
forward into the future more indelibly than any crease 
across the palm. 

Your children are the future, the beginning of further 
generations of which you will be a part. 

And a man of pride protects that future as best he can. 
To build some bulwarks against the financial emergency 


caused by his death—to be sure his children will be educated 
and equipped for their roles in the future—to soften the 
hardships for his wife—no better guarantee has been devised 
than life insurance. 

You will find the Prudential a friendly, stalwart source of 
this vital security. A Prudential life insurance policy may be 
fitted to your own special circumstances. Let a Prudential rep- 
resentative explain how quickly you can create an estate. Let 
him tell you a few of the reasons why, for millions of American 
families, the Prudential symbolizes financial peace of mind. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
A mutual life insurance company 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NFW JFRSEY 
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THE FUTURE BELONGS TO THOSE WHO PREPARE FOR IT 
This is one of a series of advertisements appearing in Life, Saturday Evening Post, Newsweek, Time, American Magazine, 
Better Homes & Gardens, American Home, American Legion Magazine, Harpers, Atlantic Monthly, National Geographic, and other magazines. 






































True or False 


IT DEPENDS on your point of view how you react to the statement, “All life 










insurance companies are alike.” To be sure, the differences aren’t material, but 





policyholders, nevertheless, just “like some companies better than others.” 


Agents, too, find their natural element more in one company than in an- 
other. Perhaps it is because, like people, life insurance companies have person- 
alities. When the personalities agree, it usually results in a happy relationship ( 


for both the agent and the John Hancock. 





At 

LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
or Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 

GUY W. COX, President 








EIGHTY-TWO YEARS IN BUSINESS - INSURANCE IN FORCE $6,438,540,577 ON 7,000,000 POLICYHOLDERS 





